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The Men on the Cover: [Left] W. L. RODGERS, President 
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in Radio ——and 
Window Displays 


MAINTAINING leadership—in- 
troducing new products—keeping 
pace with the dizzying changes in 
the merchandizing of a brand-new 
industry— 


These are some of the problems that 
Einson-Freeman ingenuity and retail 
marketing experience were called upon 
to help solve, in planning the Freed- 
Eisemann Radio Corporation display 
campaigns of the past three years. 


Te may be profitable to set the 

same resources and experience 

functioning on the display prob- 
lems you face! 
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MANY ARRESTS 
QeCU RIN IN ITALY 


Fascist Grand rand Connell to 


‘take Measures to Prevent 


Attacks on Mussolini 


Ny Wireless 


“ 
ROME, Nov 3—The Fascist Grand tu 
urgently sum- 
oned for Friday to examine the sit- 
uation after the fourth unsuccesful 
stack on the Duce to take necessary 
yeasures to prevent similar attempts 
Speaking before the 
ome Fascist! Signor Turati, Sec- 
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With Complete Confidence 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, Nov. 3—The 
in |Grand National Assembly opened ‘ts 

eighth pA emg session yester- 
a justapha Kemal 


livered his annual dtecoarse. 


tention to the fact 
made the Ce member of the pi 


The officers of Pros; ge. 
guests of West Roxbury, assisted ‘ 
wi On a 


a. ir a 
bury Lodge, presided as acting Wor. 
shiptul Mast: whos » datieg the taitiating 
of his father, William J. Barta. 
Tretry ts ing Master ot 
West Roxbury 


ge. 
SPAIN TAKES PART 

IN LEAGUE BUSINESS 
Representatives Reman on 
Technical Committees 
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‘ow arriving, show that the Labor 
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' Columbia to the United Staten for 
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zona for the Gaui of electing Mr. 
Hayden. 

¢ Democratic state central com- 
mittee had read into the record 
supplementary report of its cam- 
paign expenses during the general 
election campaign. which amounted 
to $16,195.16. 
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to Honolulu, Japan, China 
Manila and Return 


Visit the six most ae Oriental ports—Honolulu, 
Kong 
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Fare from San resin to Manila, via these ports and 
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modations aboard ship. 
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Dollar Snesesaiahe Line 
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the Ay beed via Hav 
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Or you may return on the ‘Admiral 
Orients al Line direct “rom Japan to Sea tele, 


Hong and Manila. 
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This free folder will help you. 
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. ELECTION ¢ CROWD 


Royal Party Gen Gets View of 


QUEEN MARIE'S TRaIN AT 
SPOKANE, Wash. Nov. 3 (P)— 
Queen Marie of Rumania arrived 
here to find the city ention dt 


ided between herself 

jon. 

After ce.sptiom formalities were 
over, however, she joined those 


erdict of the Ballot vox 
wapaper office 

compiled by ths 
how the new: 
election extra. aed 
a look at an election 
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new experiences await you 


MARMON() 5’ 


sTies 


New prices 


3195: 


new custom-built touring speedster for 


+ still greater in every sense 


1 h 


seven passengers 


Power in excess 


alertness -+- 


meorauaes ds Mien ila * ” 


surpasses all known precedent +- for example, the new Marmon Modulator, in combi- 


with balloon tires 


mode — prices f. 0. b. 
credit plam, protected against theft by 


+ these and other i 


speed than you have ever known—even greater vitality and 
important new adaptations of known engineering 


have deveioped in this new Marmon 75 a car that 


nation with Marmon’s exclusive system of double-fire ignition, produces an evenness 
of power-flow never before experienced. The new Steering Stabilizer, exclusive with 
Marmon, in combination with a new type of self-energizing four-wheel brakes, gives a 
steadiness and ease of steering at any speed which until now has never been possible 


of; a 


iP adc 


car already noted for its speed, its safety and its brilliant road quality 
now showing complete new line of standard and custom-built cars in the advanced 
factory — cars may be purchased, if desired, om convenient 
Fedco patented car numbering system 


MARMON.-BOSTON COMPANY 


894 Commonwe 


autH Avenve, Buston 


The Series 75 1s also on view in leading Marmon Salesrooms 
throughout the country 


MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


quicker access to high 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 
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Do You Sell in 
These Markets? 


Here are three prosperous markets, 
each one spending millions of dollars 
annually, and each one served by a 
publication which reaches the spenders 
in the industry. 


CAN YOUR PRODUCTS BE USED 
IN ANY ONE OF THEM? 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


is read by 6,000 merchants of the build- 
ing industry. They sell $700,000,000.00 


of construction materials yearly. For 
their own use they buy— 

CRANES CONVEYORS TRACTORS 
LOADERS MOTOR TRUCKS ELEVATORS 
UNLOADERS TRAILERS SCALES 


ALMOST ANY BULK MATERIAL 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


BRICK 


GbAY REGORD 


Here’s what clay plants spend yearly: 
Machinery and Equipment 


a eer pre $25,000,000 
ee ee er 40,000,000 
DOP cssedseve sone eeeeeous 6,500,000 
SS oe tet hire er 4,500,000 
Electric Power........ees0¢ 5,500,000 
| ee ee See ee 5,000,000 
Kiln Materials............. 20,000,000 
Other Materials............ 30,000,000 

$136,500,000 


WHAT PART OF IT DO YOU GET? 


CERAMIC 
USTRY 


Besides raw materials, such as clays, 
silica, chemicals, feldspar, etc., the 
manufacturers of glass of all kinds, 
vitreous enamel, china and sanitary- 
ware buy equipment for— 

BURNING DRYING 
TEMPERATURE RECORDING AND CONTROL 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
POWER AND TRANSMISSION 
GAS PRODUCING, ETC. 


A DIVERSIFIED FIELD WITH ONE COVERAGE 


SEND FOR an analysis of the 
market as it applies to your 
particular products. If there is 
no market for it in our fields, 
we'll say se. If there is we will 
be glad to help you develop 
it along reasonable lines. 


Industrial Publications, Inc. 
407 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
Members: A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 


The fourth article in a series on “Letters 
That Sell Advertising—and Why,” by 
Cameron McPherson, appears on page 1073. 
In this article Mr. McPherson deals with 
the prospect who thinks he is so well known 
that he doesn’t have to advertise. 


The Davis Store, a large State Street 
department store of Chicago, recently 
adopted a cartoon strip as a running feature 
in their advertising. ‘This strip, done by a 
well known cartoonist, was much like the 
strips featured daily in almost every news- 
paper in the country. It had no connection 
whatever with the copy in the advertise- 
ment, and it told a continuous story. “Car- 
toon Strip Moves from the News Pages to 
the Advertising Columns.” Page 1075. 


When Hewes and Potter decided to put 
on the national market a ready-tied bow tie 
for men, their ears were made to ring with 
the merry ha-ha’s of leaders in the clothing 
business, their competitors, and not a small 
share of the general public. But a con- 
sistent advertising plan, persistently adhered 
to, not only put the idea across, but made 
a really outstanding success of the Spur tie, 
now a widely known “best seller. Page 1069. 


A million calendars a year are used by 
the DeLaval Separator Company in helping 
dealers to promote DeLaval products and to 
build up mailing lists. ‘The company has 
a definite plan for the distribution of the 
calendars which is described in a short 
article on page 1077. 


GENERAL 


The first of a series of articles by Charles 
W. Hoyt on “The New Scientific Sales 
Management” will appear in the January 8 
issue. Mr. Hoyt is a sales expert and ad- 
vertising man of national prominence. His 
new series is announced on page 1078. 


HIRING SALESMEN 


The Radio Distributing Company, Mich- 
igan distributors of Atwater-Kent radio sets, 
have adopted a policy of hiring only ma- 
ture men as their sales representatives. Why 
this policy was adopted, and how it has 
worked out, are told in an article by D. G. 
Baird on page 1065. 


MARKETS 


“The Changing College Market’ is the 
subject of an article by Frederic A. Russell, 
professor of business organization and 
operation, College of Commerce and Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Illinois. 
He points out that happily for the man who 
has something to sell, the “old school isn’t 
what it used to be.’ Some big changes 
have taken place in the college market 
which make it extremely important as a 
target for sales activities. Page 1071. 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
Within a period of ten months, the 


Pabst Corporation of Milwaukee broke into - 


the national market on Pabst-ett, a new 
cheese product. Nineteen principal markets 
were worked with a special sales and ad- 
vertising plan, with the result that today 


Pabst-ett has more than 100,000 dealers jn 
the United States and Canada. Details of 
the plan are given on page 1067. 


SALES CONTESTS 
The Chicago branch of the Dictophone 
Sales Corporation put on a Christmas sales 
contest which gave a worth-while impetus 
to December business in that office. Details 
are given on page 1076. 


SALES LITERATURE 


The leading article in the section on 
“Printed Things” is “Cashing In on the 
Testimonial,” and it describes a booklet put 
out by the Linscott Motor Company in 
which testimonials are used in an effective 
manner. Other articles in this section are: 
“Why Sunkist Displays Go Into the Win- 
dows Instead of the Waste Paper Balers”; 
“How Wanamaker’s Builds Good-Will’; 
“Advertising That Builds Better Homes”; 
“Should the Cover Design Be ‘Dignified’ or 
Interesting?” ; “How to Make the Reader 
Turn to the Inside Pages”; “Titles That 
Catch the Eye”; ‘Selling a New Address”; 
and “Dramatize the Sales Story.” Page 
1089 and section following. 


SALES PoLicy 


What’s ahead for 1927? This question 
is the basis of the leading article in this 
issue of Sales Management. Fifty sales 
managers from all parts of the country, who 
are engaged in selling anything from shoes 
and ships to sealing wax and tacks, have 
written their opinions as to what the new 
year will bring in sales possibilities. These. 
opinions are digested on page 1063. 


“Are You Trying to Sell on Margins Too 
Slim for Profit?” inquires J. George Fred- 
erick, in an article on page 1079, in which 
he further analyzes the returns made in 
1924 by the corporations making income tax 
returns to the government. This is a com- 
panion article to the one by Mr. Frederick 
in the December 11 issue of Sales Manage- 
ment. 


Don’t make radical changes in your sales 
plans without taking into consideration the 
reaction which might be expected to those 
plans from your competitors, says E 
Sanger, in an article on page 1083. He 
illustrates his point with some examples 
where price-cutting failed miserably to win 
a market because competitors immediately 
followed suit. 
petitors’ Reaction to Your Sales Plan.” 


THE NEXT ISSUE 


The interesting sales and advertising 
story behind the Campfire marshmallow will 
be one of the articles featured in the Jan- 
uary 8 issue of Sales Management. This 
product, once an obscure member 0 the 
candy family, won a nation-wide market as 
a food product. Ralph P. Hammond, sales 
manager of the company, tells the story. 

Other articles scheduled for the forth- 
coming issue include a story of how Bartles- 
Maguire Oil Company of Milwaukee uses 
direct mail; an article on “When the House 
is Legally Liable for Salesmen’s Acts a” 
Claims”; and an article by Roy W. John- 
son on the Lehn and Fink Price Peace Plan. 
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Metropolitan 
Market 


Washington, D.C. 


The District of Columbia, 
population 527,887, of 70 
square miles, isyNOT an 
industrial area in the 
strict sense of the word. 
Yet it produced $80,000,- 
000.00 worth of. goods 
which were well adver- 
tised. 


Washington, D. C., is be- 
ginning a $50,000,000.00 
Government building pro- 
gram which, in five years, 
will double that amount. 


Washington, D. C., stood 
FIFTH in building in the 
United States last year. 


Its trading area in nearby 
Virginia and Maryland in- 
cluded an additional popu- 
lation of 400,000 persons. 
This trading area, within 
a radius of 25 miles, is a 
metropolitan market. 


ee 


The combined circulation 
of The Times and Herald 
is 106,649 net paid daily. 


The circulation of the Big 
Sunday Herald is 109,049 
net paid. 


Advertise in This Metropolitan 
Area 
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The Say that™ 


“9 


Following the retirement of E. A. WILLIs 
from the position of manager of sales for 
the Beechnut Packing Company, the ap- 
pointment of J. V. VosBurc as his successor 
is announced. C, A. FOLLETT has been made 
assistant to Mr. Vosburg. 


Joun S. Wikinson, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Carnation Milk Prod- 
ucts Company, has been appointed sales 
manager to succeed STEWART WESTOVER, who 
resigned recently. Mr. Wilkinson has been 
with the company for the past six years. 


E, JULIAN Birk has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis. He was formerly assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. 


W. P. WERHEIM, advertising manager of 
Pratt and Lambert, Inc., Buffalo manufac- 
turer of varnish products, was_ recently 
elected treasurer of the company and a 
member of its board of directors. 


H. C. CHAsE has become associated with 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, as vice president. He was 
formerly account executive with the Dear- 
born Advertising Agency, also of Chicago. 


Johnson, Read and Company, Chicago 
agency, announce the addition of Davin 
WaARrRKE STOTTER to their copy staff. He 
was formerly advertising manager of the 
Superior Tanning Company, Chicago. 


Ernest A. ScHouz, for many years circu- 
lation manager and later business manager 
of the Chicago Record-Herald, and after 
1914, circulation director of the Crowell 
Publishing Company and the Butterick 
Company, has moved to Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, where he intends to re-enter the 
advertising and publishing business after a 
short rest. 


JouN CLAYTON has resigned from the ad- 
vertising managership of the District of 
Columbia Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Washington, to become associated in Print- 
ers, Inc., of Sydney, Australia, as head of 
the department of printed salesmanship. 


In the recent organization of the Amer- 
ican Signs Corporation, of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, which has taken over the 
American Sign Company, the following 


—Courtesy, The Pullman Co. 


officers have been named: FRANK E. KELtsey, 
president; Burton C. WILSON, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and Frep W, 
SUTHERLAND, secretary and treasurer. 


Pau. L. CorNELL is president of the new 
advertising agency formed in New York 
a few weeks ago under the name of the 
Paul Cornell Company, Inc. Associated 
with Mr. Cornell in _ the business are 
NorMAN M. MArKWELL, vice president; 
ALFRED B. STANFORD, secretary, and Morton 
R. GOLDSMITH, treasurer. Offices of the 
agency, which also renders marketing coun- 
sel to clients, are located at 28 West Forty- 
fourth Street. 


The appointment of THomMAs J. GRAHAM 
as advertising manager of the New York 
Motor News, its official publication, is an- 
nounced by the New York Automobile Club, 
Inc. For many years Mr. Graham was 
associated with J. P. McKinney and Son. 


President E. T. Stronc, of the Buick 
Motor Company, has announced the appoint- 
ment of C. W. CHURCHILL to the office of 
general sales manager, filling the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Strong’s appointment to the 
Buick. presidency. Mr. Churchill has been 
with the company since 1921 as director of 
sales. 


A. W. K. Gitpin, formerly assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, has been appointed assistant general 
sales manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, in charge of the Chicago and 
Cincinnati territories. 


H. B. HANKINSON has been made general 
sales manager of the Star Rubber Company, 
of Akron, Ohio, it was announced following 
the recent meeting of the board of directors. 
Mr. Hankinson has been identified with the 
tire industry for over twenty years. His 
first position was that of salesman for the 
Diamond Rubber Company. He succeeds 
D. A. Gruss, who resigned recently. 


R. C. May, formerly sales promotion and 
sales training manager of the American 
Radiator Company, has joined the May Oil 
Burner Corporation, of Baltimore, as director 
of sales and advertising. C. P. CULBERT, 
formerly eastern district manager of the 
company, has been appointed field sales 
manager. 
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Your 1927 Quota 


A Summary of the Opinions of Leading Sales 
Managers on Sales Possibilities for the New Year 


of manufacturers in fifty lines 

of business and jobbers in ten 
major lines count for anything, 
1927 is going to show better sales 
results than 1926. 

These manufacturers and jobbers 
are located in thirty states and 
forty-two cities in all parts of the 
country. They have _ recently 
written the editors of “Sales Man- 
agement” outlining the sales quotas 
they are setting for 1927 and giv- 
ing their reasons for expecting 
sales increases. 


| THE intentions and opinions 


More than seventy manufac- 
turers are increasing their quotas 
approximately 10 per cent over 
1926 sales. A few are going as 
high as 15 and 20 per cent, while 
one expects a 25 per cent increase. 
Fourteen are setting quotas 4 to 5 
per cent ahead of 1926; six are 
going to be satisfied with sales in 
1927 that are no higher than 1926 
sales, while several “would not be 
surprised to see sales totals fail to 
reach 1926 levels.” 


A few of the letters are quoted 
on this and succeeding pages. 


H. C. Martin 
President, Murphy Door Bed Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Our sales quota for 1927 is going 
to be set ahead of 1926 and this 
has been our record-breaking year. 
Our opinion of the building indus- 
tty for the next year is an optimis- 
tic one. The first quarter or third 
of the year is practically assured 
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and unless something unusual and 
wholly unforeseen happens, 1927 
will be another wonderful year. 


W. C. DuNLaP 
Vice-President, American Multigraph Sales 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Weare planning for a 10 per cent 
increase in our regular line, not 
including the increase we expect 
to get from the new line we will 
have on the market during the 
coming year. 


From all the data I have and in- 
formation I can get, it looks as if 
the first six months of next year 
would hold up strong. Some of 
the economists are not so opti- 
mistic about the latter half of next 
year. 

Our domestic business is in 
splendid shape. In Canada condi- 
tions have not been so good and 
our European business is off about 
20 per cent, but we have had a very 
large increase in our South Amer- 
ican business. We are also ex- 
pecting a large increase from the 
Far East. 


T. F. Prerce 


President, Pacific Desk Company, Los An- 
geles, California. 


The Pacific Desk Company has 
an increased sales quota for the 
year 1927, predicated on the fol- 
lowing: 

Southern California market en- 
joyed a seven-year boom from 1917 
to 1924 inclusive. As all things 
must come to an end, so our era of 


prosperity came to an end in 1924, 
during the last six months, and the 
years of 1925 and 1926 have been 
given over to readjustment, taking 
up the slack, etc. That this slack 
has been taken up, and the sheep 
separated from the goats to a large 
extent, is our belief, and we think 
that 1927 will be a far better year 
than 1925 or 1926, hence the ad- 
vance of our quota some 20 per 
cent. This quota will remain 
through 1927 and 1928, and it is 
based on what we consider a nor- 
mal figure. In 1929 we look for a 
far greater increase; in fact, we 
believe 1929 and 1930 will register 
fully 50 per cent ahead of 1926. 


At Hopkins 


General Sales Manager, Gaw-O’Hara En- 
velope Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Regarding forecast for 1927 busi- 
ness, this company feels one hun- 
dred per cent sure of increasing 
business fifteen per cent, and here’s 
why: 

We expect the general business 
situation will be about on the same 
level as it has been in ’26. We 
know that in our line we are just 
starting to scratch the surface on 
the right sort of an envelope that 
advertises properly a man’s busi- 
ness. We have in the field a full- 
time promotional man, who oper- 
ates in Chicago only. This man is 
bringing “leaks” to the attention 
of our regular salesmen, and with 
the assistance of our art depart- 
ment in designing and building the 
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right type of envelope for mailings 
is stimulating business every day. 

We are confining our entire ef- 
forts to Chicago territory ; whereas, 
in the past we lost a lot of effort 
trying to operate agencies in many 
of the state capital towns, which in 
our line does not work, generally 
speaking. 

We have analyzed the volume of 
business that is available for a 
plant our size, without seriously 
hurting our well-rated competitors, 
and know it to be a fact that when 
we say fifteen per cent we have not 
over-shot. 

Summing it all up, we are going 
to get our increase of business 
through some fairly close sales 
planning and action to back up the 
plans. I do not think that we are 
in a lone boat, as I believe most 
any line of business can stimulate 
and increase its sales on a very 
substantial basis, as I think the 
average commodity demand has 
been fair and will continue so. 


H. L. Simpson 


Sales Manager, United Drug Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


In reply to your letter of No- 
vember 29 in which you inquire 
whether or not the United Drug 
Company is setting its sales quota 
for 1927 ahead of sales in 1926, my 
answer is in the affirmative. At 
the present time we anticipate that 
sales for our company will show 
an increase of 7 per cent in 1927 
as compared with 1926. 

Our sales organization is divided 
into fourteen separate departments 
at the head of each one of which 
is a sales manager. Each one of 
these managers has been requested 
to estimate the percentage of in- 
crease he expects his individual de- 
partment to show next year. Al- 
though the percentage of increase 
that these departmental managers 
anticipate showing next year varies 
from 5 to 10 per cent, the compo- 
site figure arrived at for the com- 
pany as a whole is 7 per cent. 

You may be interested to know 
that a similar method for arriving 
at an estimate for our 1926 increase 
which we employed a year ago at 
this time worked out quite satis- 
factorily. Our sales quota for 1926 
was set at 7 per cent over our 
actual sales of 1925. From all 


indications our company will show 
an increase this year slightly in 
excess of that quota. 


J. B. REINHART 
Vice-President, Twinplex Sales Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


We have heard a lot of forecasts 
about business conditions next 
year. In the forecasts we are re- 
minded of the ones that we heard 
the latter part of 1925. There 
may bea basis for a lot of the fore- 
casts, but in our opinion they don’t 
create the right mental attitude. It 
is my feeling that any manufac- 
turer who listens to them, either 
good or bad, is making a terrible 
mistake. 

For our 1926 sales we set for 
ourselves a very definite goal. I 
am happy to say that we have 
reached our goal, or that we will 
have reached it by December 31. 

Our goal is already set for 1927. 
It is considerably ahead of our 
1926 volume and we expect to 
make it. 


C. M. Brown 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Ellis-Jones 
Drug Company, Memphis, Tennessee. 


The writer does not believe that 
many sales managers operating in 
the Memphis territory will set 
1927 quotas ahead of expectations 
of 1926. 


Indeed from the present outlook, 
most jobbers will be fortunate to 
secure the same volume of business 
for the year 1927 that was done in 
the year 1926. Our reasons for 
this opinion are based on the 
knowledge there will be an unsatis- 
factory retirement of debts in the 
Memphis territory this year. A 
great deal of business is done on a 
long time credit and collection of 
these accounts is not going to be 
more than 60 or 65 per cent. This 
means a carry-over into the new 
year and a subsequent credit cur- 
tailment on the buying power of a 
great many individual merchants. 
Another thing we have considered 
is the fact that we will undoubtedly 
have a great deal of 1926 cotton 
carried over and still unsold when 
the 1927 crop is made. Even with 
a considerably reduced acreage in 
1927 plantage it is as yet to be de- 
termined what the effects of the 
carried over cotton from this year’s 


market will have on the price next 
fall. And still another thing, we 
reasonably expect considerable re- 
duction in the amount of cash 
advanced by financing agencies for 
1927 crops, which will naturally 
have its effects on business in the 
cotton growing area. 


C.. W. WESLEY 


Secretary, Wesley Steel Treating Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Our view for 1927: 


The last six months have been 
spent in active preparation for the 
increased sales which loom ahead 
for 1927. 


Shop equipment has been gen- 
erally overhauled, or modernized 
by replacement with new, stores 
have been checked and brought to 
date, delivery trucks have been put 
in first class shape so that the 
“works” is conceded now to be in 
the best possible trim of a twelve- 
year period. 

Sales quota has been advanced 
25 per cent for 1927. Advertising 
for six months of direct mail ef- 
fort has been written and printed 
and is in stock for successive mail- 
ing. New jobs are being quoted 
upon in rapid profusion indicating 
excellent “life” in the steel in- 
dustry. 

From present indications we be- 
lieve that 1927 will surpass 1926. 


F. B. Stern 


Assistant General Manager, Interstate Elec- 
tric Company, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Conditions in our territory are 
rather uncertain just at present. 

We are setting our 1927 sales 
quota ahead of 1926 as we are op- 
timistic and believe that every year 
our sales should increase over the 
previous year on account of the 
nature of our business. If our sales 
do not increase we believe we are 
starting to go backwards. 

Weare not, however, setting our 
quota at any exorbitant figure, but 
are going to show a 10 per cent 1n- 
crease for 1927 and the writer does 
not know why we should not make 
this. 

The “cotton” condition in the 
South has caused a temporary lull. 
I say temporary, because I believe 
that this is all it is going to be even 


(Continued on page 1110) 
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Wanted: Mature Salesmen Only 


Replacing Younger Men With Others of Older, More Substantial 
Type, Proves Vital Factor in 100 Per Cent Sales Increase 


ency of many selling organiza- 

tions to seek younger men, 
both as executives and as salesmen, 
the Radio Distributing Company, 
Michigan distributor of Atwater- 
Kent radio receiving sets and 
equipment and of numerous na- 
tionally-known radio accessory 
lines, replaced all its 
younger salesmen with 
more mature men some 


|: CONTRAST with the tend- 


By D. G. Baird 


increase of more than 100 per cent 
which it has enjoyed during the 
past year. Sales volume is still 
growing. 


eighteen months ago 
and now considers this 
step to have been one 
of the major contribut- 
ing factors to the sales 


“A force of ma- 
ture salesmen is 
succeeding in 
lining up the 
larger and bet- 
ter class of 
dealers where a 
force of young 
men failed.” 
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As G. N. Tobias, secretary- 
treasurer and manager of the com- 
pany, explained the causes of the 
change: “Two years ago, we had 
a corps of aggressive young sales- 
men who would compare favorably 
with the average selling organiza- 
tion of this class and who, in a way, 
were doing very well, but who 
were not as successful in lining up 
the larger and better dealers as we 
realized our salesmen must be if 
we were to get the distribution to 
which we felt we were entitled. 


The radio business was chang- 
ing rapidly. Radio was coming to 
be looked upon with favor by the 
largest and best stores of the coun- 
try, while many of the small deal- 
ers that had handled the line were 
passing from the picture. It was 
becoming more and more 
necessary that those who 
represented this company 
be men capable of calling 
on merchandise men of 
the highest type, many of 
whom have national 


F. W. Boynton (seated), 
sales manager, and G. N. 
Tobias, manager, The 
Radio Distributing Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


reputations and impressing them 
favorably. They should be men 
who would contribute to the pres- 
tige of the house and of the line. 
They should know something more 
than radio and the popular selling 
methods; they should be merchan- 
dise men themselves, familiar with 
merchandising methods and prac- 
tices, able to meet the biggest mer- 
chandise men in the country and 
talk with them on an equal footing. 


“They should be _ thoroughly 
familiar with every phase of our 
business, but not necessarily tech- 
nical radiotricians. We are not 
merely selling a radio ‘hook-up’ 
under an advertised trade name; 
we are selling a highly profitable 
merchandising proposition. Our 
salesmen are all able to connect a 
radio set, but that is rather inci- 
dental. What they must know is 
how to sell radio and how to tell 
our dealers how to sell radio. 
Above all, they must be men of the 
highest type in every respect; men 
who would represent us and our 
lines in the way we insist on being 
represented ; men who would build 
for permanency and prestige. 


Mature vs. Younger Men 


“Our first move in this direction 
was to secure the biggest man we 
could find to head our sales organ- 
ization. We didn’t just think we 
wanted a big man; we wanted a big 
man and we wanted him cnough 
to offer him substantial induce- 
ments to join us. Mr. D. W. Burke, 
our president, surveyed the field 
with great care and after many con- 
ferences we selected F. W. Boyn- 
ton, purchasing manager of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, a 
man of wide experience in both 
buying and selling and one who had 
been in intimate contact with hun- 
dreds of high-grade salesmen for 
many years. 


After very careful study of our 
problems it was the unanimous 
conclusion of Mr. Burke, Mr. Boyn- 
ton and myself that, at least in 
such a position as our salesmen 
had to fill, maturity carries a cer- 
tain degree of prestige that the 
youth cannot command, no matter 
how capable he may be. Our young 
salesmen simply could not ap- 
proach prominent merchandising 
men with the bearing and 
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confidence that begets confidence 
under such circumstances. No mat- 
ter how well they might know the 
proposition or how well they might 
be able to present it, their very 
youth presupposed inexperience 
and discounted whatever ability 
they possessed even before they 
had an opportunity to present their 
proposition to a prospect. 

“By this I do not mean that our 
salesmen were a bunch of boys or 
that they lacked selling experience. 
They were capable young chaps, 
most of them between twenty and 
thirty, and all had considerable 
selling experience with smaller 
dealers. It was when they ap- 
proached the larger dealers, where 
they met merchandise men of 
high caliber, that their youth and 
inexperience in merchandising told 
against them. 


Organizing a Sales Force 


“Having reached these conclu- 
sions we began to recruit a new 
sales force, picking each salesman 
almost as carefully as we had 
picked our sales manager. It cost 
us money to get the men we 
wanted, but we considered that 
money well invested. One of the 
men we chose had been a merchan- 
dise manager for a large electrical 
specialty house and had wide ex- 
perience with department store 
buyers and prominent merchants, 
another had considerable training 
in the furniture and music lines, 
and so on. Every man we selected 
was thirty-five or over and every 
member of our selling organiza- 
tion now, with one exception, is 
past thirty-five years of age. 


“We placed these men on 
straight salary, gave them a thor- 
ough course of training here at 
headquarters, putting them 
through every department, then 
sent them out to get the distribu- 
tion for our lines we knew was 
to be had in the state, and they 
got it. 

“We employ these men regu- 
larly and permanently and at 
good salaries the year around. The 
radio business is seasonal, but we 
don’t lay any salesmen off during 
the summer and our salesmen 
don’t find their income declining 
to the vanishing point during the 
dull period. They work just as 


hard and as regularly during the 
summer as during the peak sea. 
son, for there is always plenty for 
them to do in the way of keeping 
in touch with their dealers, lining 
up new dealers, and analyzing 
conditions in their territory. 


“We now have 509 authorized 
dealers in the state, after elimi- 
nating some whose performance 
doesn’t entitle them to be included, 
and we know that everyone of 
these dealers is handling the line, 
for we know at all times just ex- 
actly what each one is doing. 


How Sales Have Grown 


“Mr. Boynton joined us in April, 
1925, and the changes in the sales 
force were made during the sum- 
mer of that year. The best proof 
that we were right in making such 
changes is found in the sales rec- 
ords. April, May, June, and July 
are commonly considered dead 
months in radio, but this year we 
decided to exert a little more effort 
than usual and see whether we 
couldn’t disprove that theory. As 
a result, our April business in 1926 
was double that of 1925; May also 
doubled the corresponding month 
of the previous year; June sales 
went four and a half times over, 
and July doubled. Then came 
August, the hottest month of the 
year and one in which salesmen 
usually relax the most. We bor- 
rowed an idea from this magazine 
for a sales contest for August and 
more than doubled what we had 
done in August of the preceding 
year. September sales were nearly 
three times as great as those of the 
previous September, and so on, 
right through the year. Our sales 
for the entire year 1926 will show 
a gain of more than 100 per cent. 

“It is hardly correct to attribute 
this increase entirely to the im- 
proved personnel of the sales of- 
ganization, however, as 1926 has 
been a better year for radio than 
was 1925, and there were also some 
other contributing factors. 

“Another very decided improve 
ment is to be found in the charac- 
ter of our dealer organization. At 
the time we began making the 
changes in our sales organization, 
we had only a few of the leading 


(Continued on page 1113) 
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A four-insertion teaser campaign pre- 
ceded a smashing announcement of the 
new product which, in turn, was followed 
regularly by newspaper space from week 
to week. Nineteen key markets were 
worked with this same advertising plan 
plus intensive work of the salesmen 
with the retail trade and with jobbers. 


100,000 Dealers For Pabst-ett 
in Ten Months 


How Pabst Won Country-wide Distribution on a New Product by 
Intensive Sales Work and Advertising in Nineteen Key Markets 


nursery rhyme, Pabst-ett 

sales, during the first ten 
months of that product’s existence, 
jumped over the moon. At any 
rate, volume ran away with pro- 
duction, and the success of the 
baby member of the cheese indus- 
try as a new food specialty in 
American markets, is already as- 
sured, 

Pabst-ett, now sold through more 
than 100,000 retail markets, is a 
new cheese product which was de- 
veloped by the Pabst Corporation 
laboratories as a method for con- 
serving and using the milk sugar, 
Proteins, and mineral elements for- 
merly lost in cheese making. 
Pabst-ett, to express it another 
way, is cheese plus all these other 
nutritious ingredients. 


[= the amazing cow in the 


By A. R. Hahn 


The rapidity with which sales 
were built up and markets ex- 
tended on this item is an indication 
that, with the right kind of sales 
plan and a careful tie-up in adver- 
tising, national distribution on a 
new item can be accomplished suc- 
cessfully in a relatively short time. 

There wasn’t any guesswork 
about the national sales program 
for Pabst-ett. Last January, after 
the product had been perfected, two 
centers were chosen for a tryout of 
its sales possibilities. The manu- 
facturers wanted to establish, right 
to begin on, the repeat possibilities 
of the new food, so test campaigns 
were planned in the tri-cities : Dav- 
enport, Moline and Rock Island, 
and in Youngstown, Ohio. 

Youngstown was selected be- 
cause it offers representative big 


city conditions, having a large for- 
eign element 274 a big industrial 
population. : other cities are 
typical of the great farming coun- 
try and have 1 large percentage of 
native Dorn population. It was felt 
that results in these cities would 
give an accurate idea of what rea- 
sonably could be expected under 
average conditions all over the 
country. And these markets could 
be tested with comparatively small 
sales and advertising expense. 
“Our sales crew was sent to 
these territories with samples of 
Pabst-ett and portfolios of our 
newspaper advertising campaigns, 
with a limit of two weeks to sell 
the grocery trade,” said W. R. Pat- 
terson, general manager of the 
cheese division, in outlining the 
tryout campaigns. “Each man was 
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scheduled for twenty interviews a 
day and was checked each night to 
make certain that he had made the 
required calls. 


“These men averaged 16 to 18 
orders a day, so that by the time 
the teaser campaign broke in the 
local newspapers, we had accom- 
plished about 85 per cent distribu- 
tion. 


Before the appearance of the 
first advertisement, announcement 
broadsides were mailed from the 
newspapers to the dealers. In these 
some of the advertising which was 
to appear was reproduced. 

“Four teaser advertisements in 
preferred positions preceded a full- 
page in the papers announcing the 
product. With the appearance of 
this ad the salesmen were with- 
drawn and we simply waited to see 
what would happen. The direct 
sales work with the dealers sold 
1,620 dozen boxes of Pabst-ett 
during the two weeks’ campaign. 
Without any further sales effort, 
1,711 dozen more were sold in Feb- 
ruary. 


Use Teaser Campaign 


“This showed conclusively that 
the consuming public liked the new 
food and would come back after 
more after having tasted it. Sale- 
ability was established, so we set 
out late in the spring with national 
distribution as our goal.” 


Taking the results of the test 
campaigns, quotas were set up for 
each trading area all over the coun- 
try, on the basis of so much vol- 
ume per thousand population. Then 
to be absolutely safe, this figure 
was cut in half as the quota for the 
salesmen in subsequent campaigns. 

Then field after field was syste- 
matically worked by the men. Mil- 
waukee, the home market, was the 
next to be broken, and following 
this in rapid succession came De- 
troit, Toledo, Columbus, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Des 
Moines, Omaha, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, and so further. In each 
case a crew of men was sent into 
the market to accomplish the 
preliminary work of distribution 
among dealers; the same teaser 
campaign was used, followed by a 
full-page announcement and regu- 
lar space thereafter from week to 
week, to maintain volume. When 
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the crew had been withdrawn, in 
each market one to three salesmen 
were left to keep the ball rolling. 


The salesmen did some intensive 
work with the jobber and ad- 
dressed meetings of jobbers’ men 
to get them thoroughly acquainted 
with the sales points of the new 
product. There was a direct mail 
hook-up with both jobbers and 
dealers. 


In spite of the fact that only 
nineteen principal wholesale mark- 
ets were worked intensively in this 
fashion, so widely did the effects of 
this work radiate that Pabst-ett 
was being sold, by December 1, in 
more than 700 wholesale centers 
and 100,000 dealers had stocked it. 


Why National Advertising Started 


The sales curve shows a consis- 
tent sharp incline from the very 
beginning; here is the monthly rec- 
ord of sales in dozens, up to date: 


January 1,620 
February 17d 
March 2,800 
April 22,000 
May 30,000 
June 33,000 
July 52,000 
August 61,000 
September 82,000 
October 95,000 
November 105,000 
December «...cercscnsa .Probably 120,000 


Contrary to all established the- 
ories of advertising and selling, na- 
tional advertising was begun be- 
fore national distribution had been 
completed, and before the factory 
was able to take care of any addi- 
tional business. The national cam- 
paign was opened December 4 
with a double spread in a large na- 
tional weekly, supplemented by ad- 
vertisements in fourteen Sunday 
newspapers. ‘The reason for this 
deliberate action in putting the 
cart before the horse was to fore- 
stall imitators and to establish 
Pabst-ett as the name of a new 
food—not just a brand name for 
another cheese. 

“We wanted to drive home to 
the consuming public the point 
that we had actually created a new 
product,” Mr. Patterson said. “Tak- 
ing heed from the experiences of 
other manufacturers who had not 
attempted to grapple the ‘copy-cat’ 
problem until imitations had actu- 
ally been put on the market, this 
entry into national advertising was 
a deliberate attempt to forestall the 


beginning of such competition. In 
other words, we saw that the more 
deeply we could get our name en- 
trenched with the consuming pub- 
lic as a name which described a 
new basic commodity, before any 
unscrupulous concerns attempted 
to pirate the idea and trade on the 
good will resulting from the intro- 
duction of Pabst-ett, the easier it 
would be for us to protect our 
business.” 


Some of the side-lights on the 
Pabst-ett introductory campaign 
are fully as interesting as the plan 
and progress of the campaign it- 
self. Take the manner in which 
the company capitalized on the 
“radiating” influence of sales work 
and advertising in any given met- 
ropolitan center. All the cities in 
one general area were not worked 
successively—for instance, the sales 
crew came back and picked up 
Cleveland, Ohio, some time after it 
had attained distribution in Detroit, 
Toledo, and Columbus. A certain 
amount of infiltration had taken 
place by the time Cleveland was 
reached, from these other centers 
which had already been opened, 
thus materially lessening the sales 
resistance when that market was 
worked. 


Sidelights on the Campaign 


Another point of interest is that 
cheese sales have not suffered as a 
result of the drive on Pabst-ett, 
which, while it is not cheese, can 
be used in many combination 
dishes instead of cheese. It should 
be noted that Pabst-ett was, from 
the begining, packed in seven- 
ounce containers of special shape 
and design, and sold by the pack- 
age rather than the pound, as 
cheese is sold. This threw the prod- 
uct into the specialty classification 
and set it apart from any other ar- 
ticle on the grocer’s shelf. Further- 
more, the air-tight container, to- 
gether with the fact that the food 
inherently does not require refrig- 
eration, meant that it could be dis- 
played on the dealer’s counter in- 
stead of hidden away in his ice- 
box. A special container for twelve 
cartons of Pabst-ett was adopted 
and dealers were quick to take ad- 
vantage of this display. All these 
factors had, of course, an important 

(Continued on page 1120) 
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How Advertising Lifted Spur Ties 
Out of the “Dickie” Class 


Ready-Tied Neckwear Was in the Same Category as False Shirt Fronts 
and Celluloid Collars Until Hewes and Potter Began Advertising Them 


By J. K. MacNeill 


Sales Manager, Hewes and Potter, Boston 


was not one-man in a hundred 

who would have consented to 
wear a ready-tied necktie of any 
description. The very idea was 
repugnant to every well-dressed 
man, who looked upon such a tie 
as the traditional emblem of the 
hick. How this prejudice has been 
overcome during the past five 
years until during 1926 over 20,- 
000,000 Spur ties were sold seems 
to me a remarkable tribute to the 
power of advertising, coordinated 
with the proper selling effort. 


Just as is the case with almost 
any innovation, at the start every- 
one said that it would be impossi- 
ble to market a ready-tied article 
of neckwear. This incredulity was 
not all passive, either, as we met 
the most strenuous sort of 
opposition from great num- 
bers of influential men’s 
stores and from style 
authorities all over the 
country, but gradually all 
of them have come to real- 
ize that they must inevit- 
ably bow to the force of 
public demand and in some 


Hms years ago there probably 


cases they have even become en- 
thusiastic. 

In many instances, of course, 
their acceptance has been forced 
and grudging. There is a fastidi- 
ous old gentleman who conducts 
an exclusive men’s shop in the vi- 
cinity of the University of Cali- 
fornia campus at Berkeley, whose 
opinion is fairly typical of the op- 
position against the new tie. “Why, 
you people are ruining the whole 
neckwear business,” he protested 
to one of our officers who was 
making a tour with the local sales- 


man. “With that abomination of 
a tie...” and words seemed to 
fail him. In his next breath he 


added to the salesman, “Send me 
over a gross for Saturday, will you, 


Al?” 
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The ready-tied bow tie had its 
origin, probably, in the “jazz bow,” 
the ridiculously small vest-pocket 
edition of a bow tie which was af- 
fected by a certain class of sporty 
youths and created quite a flurry 
shortly after the war. This fad 
had just about run its expected 
length when one day one of our 
salesmen conceived the idea of im- 
proving on the tie. He suggested 
making a tie of more generous size, 
having the appearance, so far as 
possible, of the regular bat tie 
which was knotted by hand, usu- 
ally with the greatest of difficulty. 
It still had the elastic band by 
which it was attached to the collar, 
but aside from this. and the fact 
that it was ready-ued, it bore no 
similarity to the “jazz bow.” 

We immediately took up the 
idea and made a few samples ac- 
cording to our conception of 
what a bow tie really should 
look like. We placed these sam- 
ples on the desk of the president 
of our company, where they re- 
posed for a few days until they 
had finally made sufficient im- 
pression upon him to cause him 


to become curious. As soon as the 
idea had definitely taken root, we 
made preparations for sampling our 
new find and determining whether 
what we had could be sold. At that 
time we had a national sales organ- 
ization of about eighteen men, who 
sold belts, suspenders and garters, 
and brought in a steady volume of 
business which was showing slight 
increases year after year. We had 
the sales organization, the dealer 
outlets and the production facili- 
ties to place the new product on 
the market; all that remained 
was to determine whether or 
not it was worth placing on the 
market. 

After some deliberation we de- 
cided that the only way to put it 
on its feet, and at the same time to 
get some knowledge of its sales 
possibilities, was to advertise it. 
Accordingly we conducted our first 
campaign on a limited scale. We 
introduced it through our New 
England salesmen, supporting 
them with a pretty generous news- 
paper campaign considering the 
slight assurance we had that it was 
not just throwing money away to 


try to sell something which was al- 
most universally ridiculed, which 
never failed to convulse audiences 
when snapped on and off by a 
vaudeville comedian. 


Nevertheless we went ahead 
with our advertising and with an 
aggressive merchandising cam- 
paign which included the listing of 
dealers in our advertisements. One 
advertisement that year, incident- 
ally, contained the largest listing of 
dealers that had ever been pub- 
lished in that newspaper; it con- 
sisted of 1,111 names of stores 
throughout the greater Boston 
market. By the end. of that first 
year we had removed all doubt as 
to whether or not the tie would be 
a success; we had definitely estab- 
lished a new style. 


Cracking the Market 


During this time, naturally, we 
had kept improving our product. 
We aimed to make it look as little 
like a ready-tied necktie as possi- 
ble. We strove for the element of 
“studied carelessness,” to make it 
look like a hand-tied article. We 
finally got the construction which 


eliminated all suggestion of the 
mechanical ; to all appearances it is 
a correctly knotted bow tie. 


Following our success of 1921, 
the first year we had made any ef- 
fort to introduce our new tie, we 
determined to try to put our dis- 
tribution on a national basis during 
1922. One of the plans we devised 
carried an element of mystery with 
it. Our first step was to contract 
for an alarmingly large amount of 
space in a leading national maga- 
zine. Then we prepared our sales- 
men’s portfolios and our announce- 
ments to the trade. We had prey- 
iously made an arrangement with 
the manufacturers of Arrow collars 
whereby they would sample the 
tie, which had been known as the 
Whip, mounted on a Spur collar, 
and we put this combination in a 
small black box. 


At this stage our teaser advertis- 
ing was brought into play. The 
trade was circularized according to 
our custom, except that this time 
we inserted a new element. “Watch 
for the little black box!” we told 
them. Then the salesmen were 
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The Men on the Cover 


Electric Company and the Pittsburgh Gauge and Supply Company. 


W. L. RODGERS, seated at the left, is the president of the Gainaday 


The latter company was founded by Mr. Rodgers who later 
founded the Gainaday Company to manufacture and sell washing machines. 
Mr. Rodgers has taken an active interest in promoting the welfare of the entire 
industry and is a past president of the American Washing Machine Manu- 
facturers Association; he is now president of the National Supply and 
Machinery Distributors Association. 


C. B. Barton, seated opposite Mr. Rodgers, started with the Pittsburgh 
Gauge and Supply Company twenty-one years ago as a private secretary to 
Mr. Rodgers, and has since been promoted until he is today secretary, in 
charge of sales of both companies. 


Standing is W. H. McBride, who is advertising manager of both com- 
panies, having been with the organization for the past ten years. 


‘The Changing 
College 
Market 


By Frederic A. Russell 


College of Commerce and Business Administration 
University of Illinois 


HE old school 
isn’t what it 
used to be, and 
college life 
isn’t what it 
was twenty 
years ago. 
Why, when 
I was a sen- 
ior—”’ It is 
an old grad 
speaking, as 

he broadcasts reminiscences to the 

politely listening brothers around 
the fireplace in the fraternity house 
living room. 

The old grad is right. College 
life is not what it used to be when 
he was in school, and in this fact 
lie many interesting points for the 
advertiser seeking to reach the col- 
lege market. For the college 
market is well worth reaching, you 
may be sure of that. 

As good a way to set forth this 
Proposition as any seems to be to 
paint a series of pictures, on the 
“Before” and “After” plan, show- 
ing the changes which have taken 
place in the college market during 
the past few years. 

Picture No. 1. In the old days 
comparatively few people went to 
college. In 1890 there were but 
121,942 students of both sexes en- 
rolled in our colleges and universi- 
tes. This was but a handful of 
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the total population and could be 
ignored with safety by most 
advertisers. 

Today there are 664,266 students 
enrolled in the same institutions, 
or were in 1924, which are the 
latest figures available at present. 
This represents an increase of 445 
per cent, or a growth six times as 
rapid as that of the total popula- 
tion. Even though there were no 
other changes in this market, its 
amazing growth in size alone 
would make it worthy of notice. 
And this growth is going forward 
at a constantly accelerating rate, 
too. 

Picture No. 2. In the old days 
a college was pictured as a sort 
of monastery, where the students 
immured 
themselves for 
four years, out 
of touch with 
the world, liv- 
ing a life apart. 
It was in 
those days 
that the terms 
“cloistered 
halls” and 
“academic 
shades” originated. 

Today the campus is no longer 
secluded from the world. Huge 
stadiums have been built, which 
attract a hundred thousand visitors 


to the campus during the football 


season. The university campus 
has become one of the chief con- 
vention centers in many of our 
states. As this paragraph is being 
written four 
conventions 
are in session 
on our cam- 
pus, while an 
important 
football game 
tomorrow will 
bring many 
thousands 
more. The 
character of 
these conventions is interesting. 
One brings over three thousand 
high school teachers, another is for 
the journalists who are engaged in 
getting out high school publica- 
tions; another attracts the veteri- 
narians from a large territory; 
while the fourth represents the 
editors and business managers of 
some fifty college publications. 


Hard roads and automobiles 
have made it possible for many 
people to visit the universities who 
formerly never saw a_ college 
campus. The college student of 
today, instead of being removed 
from the world, is exposed to the 
gaze of the world in a fashion 
which gives him little privacy. 

Picture No. 3. In the old days 
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the boys and girls in our high 
schools knew little of college life 
except by “exaggerated reports 
emanating from a few students who 
had been to college and who as- 
pired to thrill their auditors with 
accounts of daring escapades. The 
numbers of high school students 
was small in those days, too. 

Today there 
are nearly 
four million 
boys and girls 
in our high 
schools and 
preparatory 
schools, an in- 
crease of 951 
per cent over 
1890. Putting 
it another 
way, the rate 
of increase is about twelve times 
as fast as that of the general 
population. 

And do these young folks know 
anything of college life? The an- 
swer is emphatic—they do! They 
descend upon the campuses of our 
colleges and universities in droves 
to attend football games, basket- 
ball tournaments participated in 
by high school teams from all 
parts of the state, track meets 
which attract the best athletes 
from scores of secondary schools. 
Add to these the trips of inspection 
arranged by farm advisers, high 
school publications, and the visits 
made to older brothers and sisters 
attending college, and it may be 
seen that the college campus is 
well known to many, many thou- 
sands of high school youths. 


Besides this, the increasing num- 
bers of college men and women, 
home on vacation or following 
graduation, have brought to their 
home communities vivid and more 
accurate conceptions of what col- 
lege life really is. 

The smashing significance of this 
is that the 
high school 
youth of to- 
day patterns 
after the col- 
lege man, in 
dress, actions, 
and ideals. If 


you sell the 
college man, 
you sell the 
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many younger lads who are taking 
the college hero as their ideal. The 
local high school football star was 
once the hero of the community’s 
youth, but today they worship Red 
Grange or Benny Friedman or 
Swede Oberlander or Moon Baker 
as their minor gods. 

Picture No. 4. In the old days 
the college youth wore whiskers 
and a silk tile even before he 
graduated, and immediately upon 
graduation became a middle aged 
citizen, indistinguishable from his 
neighbors except perhaps in speech. 
In other words, he did not remain 
“collegiate” after receiving his 
diploma. 

Today he remains “collegiate” 
long after graduation. He wears 
his trousers large around the bot- 
tom, scorns garters, clicks his heels 
on the _ floor, 
and even goes 
hatless. He 
lives at a club 
inhabited 
mainly by col- 
lege men. He 
manages to 
lunch and play 
with old col- 
lege pals. He 
gets back to 
the campus much oftener than he 
used to. 

Hence, in selling the college 
man you are selling him for more 
than four years. 

Picture No. 5. In the old days 
the college graduate expected to 
starve for a term until he got a 
start. He found it hard to work 
up a clientele as a_ physician, 
lawyer or other professional man. 
His college education did not aim 
to fit him for business and his 
progress was necessarily slow. 

Today he reaches a high earn- 
ing plane much more rapidly. This 
is because our college courses have 
been changed to fit a graduate for 
a life of labor rather than a life of 
leisure. It is unnecessary to elabo- 
rate upon this theme, as its truth 
is well known. The result is that 
the graduate of the modern, more 
practical courses is fitted to step 
right in as an engineer, account- 
ant, salesman, or executive with 
far less probationary work than 
was formerly the case. He there- 
fore earns more and has more to 


spend the first few years after 
graduation. 

In addition to this is the fact 
that many college men come from 
homes of rela- 
tive wealth 
and enjoy a 
fairly large in- 
come in school 
and after 
graduation, 
whether they 
earn it or not. 

Picture No. 
6. In the old 
days the col- 
lege student, safely protected from 
the eyes of the world, was content 
to garb himself in _ corduroy 
trousers and an old sweater, don- 
ning a dressier outfit only on spe- 
cial occasions. Even within the 
past ten years a sheepskin coat 
costing ten dollars was ample for 
winter wear throughout the college 
course. 

Today the picture shows a strik- 
ing contrast. The college man and 
the Prince of Wales set the styles 
for the country, according to the 
proprietor of a chain of clothing 
and haberdashery stores catering 
to college men. 

Soft collar shirts are now good 
form, but it took the college man 
to make them so. Your college 
man refused to wear high shoes in 
winter, so the 
shoe manufac- 
turers make 
oxfords for 
winter wear 
and nearly 
everybody 
wears them. 
When the 
college man 
scorns to sup- 
port his socks 
with garters, the garter manufac- 
turers lose far more than the col- 
lege market. Yellow and _vari- 
colored slickers keep the rain off 
the college man and woman, but 
the fad soon spread to high schools 
and outside. The raccoon coat 
has displaced the old sheepskin for 
winter wear even to classes. 

College communities are ahead 
of the average community in the 
matter of styles, according to trav- 
eling salesmen who visit our 


(Continued on page 1105) 
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Letters ‘hat Sell Advertising 


and Why 


IV— The Man Who Imagines He Is So Well 
Known That He Doesn’t Need to Advertise 


HERE used to be an adver- 
| tising salesman in Chicago 
who was very successful in 
selling street car advertising. He 
had one prospect over on the west 
side he had been working on for 
several months without results. 
This prospect was a stove manu- 
facturer who made a very good 
stove and did a very nice business 
—so nice in fact that he had a 
deep-seated conviction that he did 
not need to advertise. 


My friend finally pinned him 
down to the admission that the 
reason he would not advertise was 
that his company was already well 
known, and the qualities of his 
products were so generally con- 
ceded that advertising would be a 
waste of money. 


A Demonstration that “Clicked” 


A street car line ran by his door. 
So my friend asked him if he would 
come down to the office with him 
that next morning on the car 
which passed his office. The stove 
manufacturer said he would. He 
met the advertising man as agreed. 
Together they boarded the car, and 
then the advertising man proceeded 
to ask each passenger if they had 
ever heard of his prospect’s com- 
pany or product. Out of thirty 
Passengers on the car, only three 
answered in the affirmative, al- 
though nearly all of them passed 
his plant twice a day on their way 
to and from work. 

This simple demonstration made 
a deep impression on the manufac- 
turer. He was sure that nearly 
‘veryone on the car would know 
of his company, and to find that 
they did not was quite a shock. 
But the advertising man was not 
surprised. He had made the same 
test many times before, and he 
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By Cameron McPherson 


knew that most business men had 
a highly inflated idea of how well- 
known they were. He knew how 
easy it was for the man at the head 
of a large business, sitting in a big 
office with people dancing attend- 
ance upon him to exaggerate his 
own personal importance and like- 
wise the importance of his busi- 
ness. He knew that out among 
the crowd the prospect would get 
an entirely different picture, and 
developments proved he was right. 


Some years ago I used to sell 
advertising for an advertising jour- 
nal published in New York. I had 
been requested to sell a certain 
large printing establishment in 
Chicago—one of the three largest 
in the country. I had not been 
working on the account very long 
before I found that the reason this 
printer would not advertise was be- 
cause he believed that everyone 
who read my paper knew his com- 
pany and its reputation for turning 
out high quality printing. 

When a man gets that idea into 
his head he is either right or 
wrong. Nearly always he is wrong. 
But you have to prove it to him— 
there is no use of arguing because 
it is the kind of an argument you 
can win, but in winning the argu- 
ment you lose the order. 


A Sporting Proposition 


So I made him a sporting propo- 
sition. I conceded that his was 
probably the best known printing 
establishment in the country, but 
would every big buyer of printing 
mention his company’s name if you 
suddenly asked him to name the 
five largest printing concerns in the 
Middle West? The thought inter- 
ested him. I could see that he was 
wondering what five printing con- 
cerns would win out in a test of 


this kind—although I don’t think 
he doubted his concern would be 
one of the five. I drove the wedge 
home by offering to make the test, 
anc. if less than one-third of the 
concerns who replied to my ques- 
tion left him out we would pay the 
expense of the mailing. If more 
than one-third left him out, he 
stood the expense. 


Then as he hesitated, I played 
my ace: “And you can take the 
first 500 names on your mailing list 
for the test.” It didn’t take him 
long to decide. He looked at me 
and smiled: “You don’t suppose 
that any concern on our mailing 
list that we have been circularizing 
for years will leave us out, do 
you?” I replied I didn’t know, but 
I was willing to pay to find out, if 
he was. 


First Hand Facts on Popularity 


The letter went out and just as I 
expected only 40 per cent men- 
tioned his company’s name. Yet 
more than 75 per cent of the print- 
ing buyers who replied included 
the name of a much smaller con- 
cern, without nearly as complete 
an organization, in the first five. 
But for years back this concern 
had followed through on a consis- 
tent advertising campaign in maga- 
zines reaching buyers of printing. 
When I laid these letters before 
my prospect he changed his views 
completely about advertising, and 
my job became one of helping him 
decide on the best copy to use. 

Another successful magazine so- 
licitor built up a nice billing by 
taking one group of manufacturers 
at a time and finding out from 
readers of his paper how they re- 
garded the different products. For 
example, suppose he was working 
on vacuum cleaner manufacturers. 
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He would get up a list of various 
makes of vacuum cleaners and 
then submit the list to all of his 
subscribers in a given county. He 
would ask each subscriber to indi- 
cate by a number, the rank of each 
make of vacuum cleaner. Then he 
would take these letters to the 
sales managers of those concerns 
whose products were least men- 
tioned and endeavor to convince 
them that such a misconception 
was harmful, that it indicated un- 
necessary sales resistance for sales- 
men to meet, and that the manu- 
facturer could correct the miscon- 
ception quickly and_ effectively 
through the kind of advertising he 
recommended. 


Why He Wouldn’t Advertise 


Regardless of whether you are 
using letters or personal salesman- 
ship—you can put it down in your 
little black book that you are not 
going to get very far selling ad- 
vertising to the man who feels he 
is well known, unless you use facts. 
If he is that sort of a fellow, you 
can be sure that mere words are 
going to have no more effect on 
him than water on a duck’s back. 
You have to use dynamite. And 
even then it has to be triple XXX 
brand. 

For almost three years I cor- 
responded with an advertising 
agent in London trying to get 
him to advertise to American man- 
ufacturers interested in the British 
market. I had exhausted every pos- 
sible argument, without getting 
more than a perfunctory acknowl- 
edgement. Try as I would I could 
not get him to tell me why he 
wouldn’t advertise. All he would 
say was that he was not interested, 
but if he ever was interested he 
would let me know. 


Two years ago I was in Lon- 
don and called in person on this 
man. He was very cordial. We 
had lunch together in the approved 
British fashion. And over the 
lunch table I asked him bluntly 
where my letters had fallen down. 

“Why, bless your heart,” he said, 
“your letters haven’t fallen down. 
On the contrary, they have been 
very good—so good in fact that I 
used to send them as they came in 
to a friend of mine with one of the 
publishing companies. If you will 


come back to my office, I will show 
you why I would be wasting 
money to advertise in your maga- 
zine.” 


So back to his office we went. 
He took me over to a table in one 
corner of the room. It was piled 
high with newspaper clippings— 
some of them three and four years 
old. “That is the reason I don’t 
advertise,” he told me. Money 
wouldn’t buy it but it doesn’t cost 
mea Shilling.” The clippings were 
press notices which he had secured 
on his frequent trips to America 
and to other countries. He saved 
them all and piled them up on a 
tacle in his office to impress the 
natives. 


Well, I didn’t get the business, 
but I did get a jolt. My British 
friend had very kindly said my let- 
ters had not fallen down. He had 
said he thought they were good 
letters. He was wrong. The let- 
ters had fallen down. The only 
letter that is any good is the letter 
that closes the sale. These letters 


of mine had failed to assume that 
he imagined he was so well known 
in America that he didn’t need to 
advertise. I had used the fact that 
he was so well known as the basis 
for my argument that he should 
advertise, but I had completely 
overlooked the perfectly human 
weakness we all have to exagger- 
ate the significance of such pub- 
licity. 

We are all more or less egotisti- 
cal—if we were not, we would not 
be successful—but most of us are 
careful not to show it. In fact, 
many of us go out of our way to 
conceal our self-esteem, knowing 
that it is objectionable to others. 
But it is there just the same. And 
the wise advertising man considers 
it when he is trying to sell a man 
advertising by letter. As in the case 
of my English friend, he may not 
tell you his real reason why he 
won’t advertise, but more often 
than you suspect, an egotistical 
streak in his make-up may be the 
colored gentleman in the wood 
pile. 


400 St. Louis Sales Managers Take a Day 
Off to Attend Meeting 


OUR HUNDRED sales mana- 

gers of St. Louis and the sur- 
rounding sales territory took a day 
off December 10 to attend the one- 
day Sales Executives’ Conference 
promoted by the Sales Managers’ 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce. The meeting began 
at 8:30 in the morning with the 
registration of delegates and 
wound up with a dinner dance at 
7:00. All sessions were held in the 
City Club. 


William Sample, vice-president 
of the Ralston Purina Company, 
presided at the morning session 
and introduced Edwin E. Troxell, 
associate editor of “Sales Manage- 
ment,” who spoke upon “Preparing 
Salesmen,” and Benjamin Wood, 
western district manager of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, whose 
subject was “Planning the Ap- 
proach.” Discussion speakers fol- 
lowing Mr. Troxell’s talk were J. 
Harry Rabe, Jr., general sales man- 
ager of the Rice-Stix Dry Goods 
Company, and Hanford Main, 


general manager of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company. Talks by 
Arthur Sherwood, district manager 
of the Morton Salt Company, and 
S. R. Kalish, district manager of 
the West Disinfecting Company, 
followed that of Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Kalish, who is also president 
of the Sales Managers’ Bureau, 
presided at the luncheon meeting, 
where speeches were made by A. 
H. Landwehr, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Holland Fur- 
nace Company, and William T. 
Findly, general secretary of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

The program of the day was 
taken up again at the afternoon 
session with speeches by Dr. Fred 
A. Russell, professor of Business 
Organization at the University of 
Illinois, on “Approaching the Pros- 
pect,” by H. G. Kenagy, director 
of training of Armour and Com- 
pany, on “Presenting the Propost- 
tion,” and by Arthur G. Taylor, 
president of the Chicago Sales Ex- 
ecutives’ Club. 
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Cartoon Strip Moves From News 


Pages to Advertising Columns 
By John L. Scott 


return it to its owner, but becomes 
so attached to his new find that he 


HE cartoon comic strip, 

aristocrat of the news 

pages, found its way into 
the advertising columns a few 
weeks ago, when The Davis Store, 
a Chicago department store or- 
ganization, began publishing in its 
advertisements a serial story made 
up in typical “funny paper” form. 
This strip is used for no other pur- 
pose than to command attention; 
it does not have any more relation 
to selling goods than do Andy 
Gump, Moon Mullins, Mutt and 
Jeff or Barney Google, except that 
it is published by an advertiser 
while the others are the property 
of newspapers. 


There are twenty strips included 
in the series, the first of which ap- 
peared the day before Thanksgiv- 
ing, and the story reached its cli- 
max at Christmas. So far as the 
plot is concerned, the series might 
just as well have been sponsored 
by any other kind of advertiser, or 
it would even have been an im- 
provement over many _ regular 
newspaper features. It concerns a 
boy and a dog in human interest 
rather than sales roles. The boy 
finds a stray dog, is commanded to 


hates to part with it. Many diffi- 
culties are encountered through the 
twenty installments before the 
happy ending is reached. 

To attach wider interest to the 
story The Davis Store offered a 
dog as a Christmas present to the 
boy who sent in the best letter sug- 
gesting a name for the lost dog. 
A letter was published along with 
the comic strip every day, and be- 
fore the series had run its course 
literally thousands of letters had 
been received from boys all over 
Chicago and its vicinity. Here was 
the tangible proof of results adver- 
tisers generally are so desirous of 
seeing. 

Newspapers years ago discovered 
that there are few better means 
of obtaining and holding circula- 
tion than cartoon strips which 
carry the element of mystery,which 
leave the reader wondering what 
will happen in tomorrow’s paper. 
The popularity of comics is too 
familiar to require comment; in 
thousands of cases a person’s choice 
of a newspaper hinges on his enjoy- 
ment of a certain cartoon character. 


If newspaper publishers lay so 
much importance on cartoons as a 
means of providing sufficient circu- 
lation to justify advertisers in buy- 
ing space in their papers, why 
would not a similar comic strip be 
of even greater benefit to an indi- 
vidual advertiser if it appeared in 
his advertisement? That, at least, 
was the way officials of The Davis 
Store reasoned, and that is why 
they spent hundreds of dollars to 
buy the work of one of the most 
prominent cartoonists in Chicago 
and place it before the public. 


The strip appeared usually in a 
full-page newspaper advertisement, 
placed directly under the store’s 
name. It contained no allusions to 
the sale of any goods and it was 
not mentioned in any other part of 
the advertisements. It was intended 
only to interest people and, while 
interesting them, draw their atten- 
tion to the store and the goods it 
was selling. 

So far as can be learned, this is 
the first time an advertiser has 
used what the moving picture peo- 
ple call “continuity” in cartoon ad- 
vertising; it is the first instance 

(Continued on page 1112) 
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Christmas Sales Contests Stimulate 
December Sales 


HRISTMAS decorations, in 
C the shape of a well-trimmed 

Christmas tree and an open 
fireplace neatly festooned with 
stockings, played an important part 
in the December sales drives of at 
least two Chicago concerns. In the 
local branch office of the Dicta- 
phone Sales Corporation, a Christ- 
mas tree imparted the traditional 
spirit of festivity, while the row of 
stockings in front of the fire lent a 
holiday air to the offices of the Chi- 
cago Elevated Advertising Com- 
pany. 

The Dictaphone company’s 
Christmas tree was the center of a 
sales campaign which began the 
first of December and extended up 
to a few days before Christmas. 
Whether this feature was responsi- 
ble for the fact that the Chicago 
branch, under the management of 
Arthur E. Blackstone, had reached 
its month’s quota by the eighteenth 
day—the first time that such a 
thing was ever done—is a matter 
of opinion, but the point remains 
that by December 18 Mr. Black- 
stone and six of his twenty-five 
salesmen were well over their 
quotas, putting the office as a 
whole beyond the mark set for it. 

Mr. Blackstone’s decision to hold 
such a contest grew out of plans 
for a similar contest held on a 


national scale by the Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation. In the national 
contest only the branch offices, not 
the individual salesman, were 
matched against each other. There 
is a tree in the main offices of the 
company at New York which is 
lighted by candles representing the 
various branch managers through- 
out the country. A big star at the 
top of the tree will bear the name 
of the manager whose office made 
the highest percentage over its 
quota for the month. 

A determination to place the 
Chicago branch’s name at the top 
of the tree prompted Mr. Black- 
stone to devise a local contest 
along the same plan to stimulate 
interest in the managers’ contest. 
Each salesman who made his quota 
for the month by December 10 re- 
ceived a red light on the tree and 
$35 in cash. The men who made 
their quotas by the fifteenth won a 
white light and $25 in cash, and 
those who reached it by the twen- 
ty-first took a blue light and $15 in 
cash. After the twenty-first no 
awards were made. 

At the start of the contest a rib- 
bon was placed on the tree to rep- 
resent each salesman in the organi- 
zation. For each sale a star was 
attached to the ribbon, and as soon 


as the quota was attained a light 
was placed at the top of the rib- 
bon. The man who had passed his 
quota by December 10, for exam- 
ple, had a red light on the tree, and 
a ribbon, eighteen inches long, be- 
low the light, and a number of gold 
stars, to say nothing of the $35 in 
his pocket. The more stars and 
lights that appeared on the tree, 
the more attractive it became, until 
by the time the contest closed the 
tree was handsomely decorated. 


Details of the plan worked out 
by the Chicago Elevated Advertis- 
ing Company were similar to those 
of the Dictaphone Corporation. 
Across the top of the fireplace were 
placed the letters, Merry Christ- 
mas 1926, and under each symbol 
appeared the name of a salesman. 
To stimulate a certain class of bus- 
iness, the light under a salesman’s 
letter was not turned on until he 
had turned in a certain amount of 
that business, but as soon as his 
letter was lighted up his sales 
counted in the confest. 


For each new account taken, a 
stocking was placed below the 
salesman’s name. ‘The stockings 
were of different colors to indicate 
the volume of the accounts, and 
even two weeks before Christmas 
several of the men had hung up as 
many as ten or twelve stockings. 
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How DeLaval Uses Calendars To 
Build Prospect Lists 


Careful Distribution .Plan Sends DeLaval 
Advertising Into a Million Farm Homes 


HEN the DeLaval Sepa- 
rator Company started 
using calendars, the plan 


was to give them away to dealers, 
prospects, schools and dairies. The 
dealers used the calendars and 
some of them seemed to appreciate 
the advertising possibilities of this 
medium. But so long as the 
calendars were given away, 
the total used never reached 
more than 300,000 a year. 

Some years ago the com- 
pany decided to imprint the 
dealers’ names on all calen- 
dars intended for consumers, 
and to charge a moderate 
price for them. Since this 
plan has been in operation, 
dealers have taken so much 
more interest in using the 
calendars that for several 
years the quantity has 
amounted to approximately 
a million each year. 

The DeLaval Company 
consider their calendars as 
an integral part of their 
year’s advertising program 
and they have worked out 
several plans which insure 
the maximum benefits from 
this form of advertising. 

One of the best features 
of the company’s methods 
of using calendars is the 
manner in which they handle the 
subjects. For several years they 
have carried the “continued story” 
idea into their calendar advertising, 
the major characters being a boy 
and his dog, invariably engaged in 
Some boyish prank, or caught in 
some boyish misfortune. 


In addition to the boy and dog 
subjects, there is another design so 
that the dealers have a choice, or 
may buy an assortment of both 
kinds. The calendars are sold at 
slightly less than cost to all De 
Laval dealers and billed along with 
other merchandise which the deal- 
ers buy. The company encourages 
dealers to distribute the calendars 


with a_ well 


carefully, 
method designed to gain definite 


planned 
prospects or information which 
will be helpful in selling. 

The following excerpts from the 
company’s suggestions show how 
their dealers are urged to use the 
calendars systematically : 

“There are three good ways to 
reach the desired recipients—by 
newspaper advertising, by tele- 
phone and by direct mail. If the 
latter method is used, send a letter 
or a double return postcard saying 
that you have a beautiful calendar 
that you will be glad to mail to the 
person, or have him call for, if he 
will give you certain information. 


The Boy and Dog 
subjects run from 
year to year and 
have proved _ the 
most popular ever 
issued by DeLaval. 


This information should consist of 
answers to questions such as these: 
‘How many cows do you milk? 
‘Do you use a milker?’ ‘If so, what 
kind? ‘Do you use a separator? 
‘If so, what kind?’ 

“It is surprising to see how many 
cards will come in, bearing much 
valuable information. If news- 
paper advertising is decided upon, 
it should be worded something like 
this, ‘We have a DeLaval calen- 
dar for each farmer milking two or 
more cows who tells us the age and 
make of cream separator he uses. 
If five or more cows are milked, 
tell us what milker you use, if any!’ 


“If you decide to use the tele- 
phone in placing your calendars, 
tell each person that you have a 
DeLaval calendar at your store for 


(Continued on page 1114) 
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Charles W. Hoyt’s Articles On 
New Scientific Sales Management 


terest the two chapters of 

your new revision of ‘Sci- 
entific Sales Management,’ which 
you sent me. If these two chapters 
are to serve as a guide to the sub- 
ject matter which will complete 
the book, then your contribution 
will be most timely.” 

The above quotation is from a 
letter to Charles W. Hoyt from 
Charles F. Abbott, executive direc- 
tor of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction. Mr. Abbott 
was one of the founders, and the 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Sales Managers, and is now 
secretary of the New York Sales 
Managers Association. 

In commenting on Mr. Hoyt’s 
work, which, beginning with the 
January 8 issue, will appear ser- 
ially in “Sales Management” dur- 
ing 1927, he says further: 

“Excess plant capacities in nearly 
all lines have brought about 
price disorganization and impaired 
profits. 

“Attention to production has 
displaced consumption as the all 


p | READ with considerable in- 


To Begin in January 8 Issue of 


Sales Management Magazine 


important problem. Without in- 
creased markets, we encourage 
over-supply with all of its demor- 
alizing influences. Under present 
conditions, ever greater attention 
should be devoted to markets than 
to production. Commercial re- 
search, more efficient sales man- 
agement, better salesmanship, sales 
promotion, and advertising should 
be actively engaged in. Unless we 
understand our markets, how can 
we produce for them? Goods can 
be manufactured but they cannot 
be sold at a profit unless first the 
public approve the merchandise, 
and second, unless it is scientific- 
ally marketed. 


Must Adopt New Ideas 


“New England industry is just 
beginning to place recognition on 
the importance of market analysis. 
They have begun to realize that 
they have been too far removed 
from their customer’s require- 
ments. 

“Increased consumption is not 
just a mere happening. It must be 
developed by artificial means. It 


represents by far the most import- 
ant problem before American in- 
dustry today. 

“The era of distribution is upon 
us. Mergers and _ consolidations 
will undoubtedly increase, and the 
struggle for business will intensify. 

“Sales management will come 
into its own. It can only qualify 
when it adopts the most efficient 
of methods and applies new ideas, 
sound policies and aggressive sales- 
manship and advertising. 

“The readers of your book will 
profit greatly if they will accept 
the suggestions which you are pre- 
senting. Any emphasis upon the 
importance of increasing consump- 
tion, whether by individual or co- 
operative effort, will have a good 
effect.” 

Mr. Hoyt, author of “Scientific 
Sales Management,” writes from 4 
long experience in marketing, ad- 
vertising and sales management 
work. He is the founder and 
president of the Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency which handles the 

(Continued on page 1116) 
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Are You Trying to Sell on Margins 
Too Slim for Profitr 


Government Figures Show Many Firms Are Giving Away 
Profits in Effort to Sell Through Price-Cutting Tactics 


one who has the true figures 

of American business in its 
intimate details, there is no end to 
the significant facts which may be 
figured out from the jumble of sta- 
tistics made available. The 1924 
statistics, recently issued, have 
given me and my statisticians a 
most interesting opportunity to re- 
figure the seemingly dull figures 
into something full of significance. 
Take the matter of gross sales, 
gross and net profits, for instance. 
Any sales manager can quickly see 
the value of such figures. Here is 
a little table with a kick to it, 
showing how the successful busi- 
nesses and the unsuccessful busi- 
nesses contrast with each other. 


[orem SAM being the only 


Some Comparative Figures 


The gross profit percentage for 
all corporations is 22 per cent, while 
thoses of successful corporations 
alone is 23.2 per cent. Unsuccess- 
ful corporations have a gross profit 
percentage of only 16.6 per cent, 
thus proving what has so often 
been said, that firms who do not 
charge an adequate profit, out of 
ignorance of costs, and firms that 
give away their profits through 
mistaken notions, are committing 
business suicide. 

This is particularly true of the 
“trade” group (dealers and whole- 
salers), whose gross margin on 
sales for successful firms is 19.3 
per cent, and whose net profit after 
taxes is only 4.5 per cent, as con- 
trasted with 8 per cent for success- 
ful business generally. The un- 
successful dealers and wholesalers 
(meaning, of course, those who 
show no profit) show a gross profit 
Percentage of only 15.5 per cent, 
while their net profits were not 
only zero, but their deficit 4.5 per 
cent. This percentage deficit 
was made by 37,211 wholesalers, 
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By J. George Frederick 


jobbers, department stores, retail- 
ers,commission brokers, etc., which 
is 35.3 per cent of the total number 
in that field, 105,323. The deficit, 
in money, ran up close to $300,000,- 
000 or an average loss per unsuc- 
cessful firm of $7,968. 

To examine further into the field 
of distribution, which is of such 
deep interest to the sales manager, 
we find that over one-third of the 
jobbers registered a deficit instead 
of a profit. Six thousand eight hun- 
dred and nine jobbers and whole- 
salers lost $88,000,000 in 1924, or 
an average of $13,000 apiece; while 
13,834 made a profit of $287,000,- 
000, or an average of $20,761. 

The department stores have a 
rather better showing; 970, or 67.1 
per cent of them, showed a $107,- 
000,000 profit, or an average of 
$110,777 each; while 474 actually 
showed deficit of $10,000,000, or an 
average of $22,411 each. 


Retail Store Returns 


The retail stores show up inter- 
estingly: 29,647, or 64.1 per cent 
of the total of 46,204 reporting, 
made a profit of $355,000,000, or an 
average of $11,990 each, while the 
remaining 35.9 per cent, 16,557, 
showed a deficit of $96,000,000 or 
an average of $5,848 each. The 
mere fact that out of the half mil- 
lion retailers in the United States 
less than 50,000 made a corporation 
tax report, a large proportion of 
these registering a deficit, has 
striking significance. So also has 
the fact that less than 30,000 re- 
tailers in the United States, or 
about 6 per cent of the total num- 
ber, do $355,000,000 in business, 
which is about 1 per cent of the 
total estimated annual retail vol- 
ume of trade, $35,000,000,000. 

Returning now to the manufac- 
turing business, an even more 
striking indication is given of the 


great disparity in gross margin of 
profit on sales between the suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful. The 
profit-making manufacturers have 
an average of 25.1 per cent gross 
profit percentage on sales, whereas 
the deficit-showing manufacturers 
have a 15.1 per cent gross profit 
percentage on sales. It becomes a 
temptation too strong to resist to 
say that manufacturers who have 
been belaboring the dealers and 
jobbers not to give away their 
profit and to figure their costs 
more accurately should take this 
advice themselves! 


Those Elusive Profits 


A gross margin of 15.1 per cent 
is obviously a suicidal percentage; 
and registered a 9.1 per cent deficit 
(before taxes), thus indicating that 
even if these unsuccessful manu- 
facturers had had 24.2 per cent 
gross profit margin they would still 
only have “broken even.” Yet the 
profit-making manufacturers made 
8.5 per cent net profit before taxes ; 
thus indicating that they “broke 
even” at 16.6 per cent gross profit 
percentage of sales. It can there- 
fore be said that the successful 
manufacturers demonstrated their 
efficiency by a nearly 8 per cent 
greater economy of operation. 

Was this due to greater volume 
of sales? Let us see. The 51,343 
profit-making manufacturers aver- 
aged $841,104 in sales for the year ; 
and the 35,461 deficit-showing 
manufacturers averaged $232,718 in 
sales. Incidentally, the percentage 
of manufacturers who made a 
profit was 59.1 per cent, and the 
percentage registering a deficit 40.9 
per cent. The division of manu- 
facturing showing the largest per- 
centage of profit-making firms was 
printing and publishing (65.2 per 
cent), with paper, stone, clay and 
glass, food products and lumber, 
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Gross sales (millions) 


Table Showing Gross Sales, Gross and Net Profits Among 
the Successful and Unsuccessful Corporations in 1924 


Gross profits (millions) 


Gross profit percentage on sales 


Total income (millions) 


Net profit before taxes 


Net profit after taxes 


Net profit percentage on total income before taxes.. 5.7% 


NOTE: 
* Deficit. 


Net profit percentage on total income after taxes... 4.9% 


Successful Unsuccessful Successful Unsuccessful 

All Corporations Corporations Manufacturing Manufacturing 
Corporations Only Only Firms Firms 
(417,421) (236,389) (181,032) Only Only 
97,297 79,303 17,994 43,183 8,252 
21,406 18,412 2,993 10,856 1,251 
22% 23.2% 16.6% 25.1% 15.1% 
119,746 97,560 22,186 45,396 8,597 
6,795 8,692 * 1,897 3,867 * 788 
8.9% * 8.5% 8.5% *9.1% 
5,913 7,810 ” Za05 3,437 * 832 
8.0% * 10% 7.5% *9.7% 


“Total Income” here means additional income, besides sales, from other operations, interest, rents, etc. 


close behind. The divisions of 
manufacture showing the lowest 
number of profit-making firms was 
rubber and rubber goods (50.9 per 
cent), with textiles, leather, chemi- 
cals and metal products next 
(around 55 per cent). Of all the 
divisions of business,the one show- 
ing the highest proportion of firms 
making a profit, the construction 
business leads (66 per cent). 


Big Profits in Small Firms 


It is vastly interesting to look at 
the profits made by American busi- 
ness from the point of view of the 
amount of profit made by small 
numbers of corporations; the con- 
centration of profits, in other 
words. Just 8,846 firms out of the 
total of nearly half-a-million re- 
porting (2.1 per cent) made 69 per 
cent of all the profits, about five 
and a quarter billion dollars. 


Trimming it down still closer, 
901 firms made a profit of a million 
dollars or more. Seven thousand 
nine hundred and forty-five firms 
(2 per cent) made between $100,- 
000 and a million. The firms who 
made between $2,000 and $100,000 
profit numbered 29.3 per cent, or 
122,308 firms. The firms making 
from zero up to $2,000 profit num- 
bered 105,135, or 25.1 per cent of 
the total. In other words, one- 
quarter of all business corporations 
in the country do not make more 
than $2,000 profit per year. The 
average successful firm makes $32,- 
093 profit. The average unsuccess- 
ful firm loses $12,284 per year. 


When comparisons are made 
backward to 1920, what happens? 
The years 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 
and 1923 were all more profitable 
than 1924. In the manufacturing 
field, the successful manufacturers 
made $4,271,899,499 profit in 1923, 
but only $3,595,674,888 in 1924. Of 
course, 1925 and 1926 will show 
better even than 1923. In 1921, 
profit in manufacturing dropped to 
$1,777,785,608; and the manufac- 
turing business as a whole, for the 
first time in many years, lost more 
money than it made by $121,000,- 
000. 


More Companies Make a Profit 


There were, in 1924, 1,917 more 
manufacturers making a profit than 
in 1920, but also 6,715 more corpor- 
ations showing a deficit. This is a 
most disquieting indication, for it 
indicates that the number of un- 
successful manufacturers has 
grown more than three times as 
fast as successful manufacturers, 
although the amount of losses has 
declined. However, it is cheering 
to report that the percentage of all 
business firms showing a deficit 
has declined steadily since 1909, 
when it was 80 per cent, to 43 per 
cent today—although it has been 
as low as 34 per cent in 1917. 


It is interesting to take a glimpse 
at the cost of management in busi- 
ness. It is a little over $2,500,000,- 
000, or 2.7 per cent on gross sales. 
Dividends paid, $915,000,000, 
amount to a trifle less than 1 per 
cent on gross sales. 


Gross sales in the manufacturing 
field, it is also interesting to note, 
were $51,436,425,727, and the gross 
profits $12,108,053,924, or 23.5 per 
cent. The net profits after taxes in 
the manufacturing field were $2,- 
649,343,363, or 5.1 per cent on gross 
sales. 


Atlanta.to Raise a Million 


for Advertising 


The city of Atlanta, Georgia, has 
been so well pleased with the re- 
sults of the $250,000 advertising 
campaign conducted during the 
past year that another campaign 
has been undertaken for the rais- 
ing of $1,000,000 to continue the 
advertising for the next three 
years. The 1926 campaign took 
135 new concerns to Atlanta, these 
companies employing 4,516 per- 
sons with an annual payroll of 
$7,291,250. 

W. R. C. Smith, president of the 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Com- 
pany, who as president of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce when 
the campaign was begun was 
largely responsible for its success, 
is chairman of the contact commit- 
tee of the Forward Atlanta Com- 
mission, the organization which is 
sponsoring the new drive. 

Twenty-seven business papers, 
three magazines and four news- 
papers carried the advertising in 
1926. With the additional money 
it is likely that other papers may 
be added and more frequent inser- 
tions will be made in the papers 
already on the list. 
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Sizing Up Your Competitors’ Reaction 
To Your Sales Plans 


How Sales Plans That Leave the Bars Down 
For Competition Prove Costly Boomerangs 


HE - successful 
sales campaign 
is one which is 


built successfully to 
resist the natural re- 
action of competitors 
to it. 

In blissful ignorance 
of this basic law of 
marketing, each year 
there are launched sales 
campaigns which gain 
new business—but at a 
cost prohibitive, unless 
this new business can 
be held at normal sales 
expense. Each year we 
see before our eyes tangible evi- 
dence that so-and-so has “put 
across” an extensive campaign and 
gained in volume—but all too sel- 
dom we know the ultimate result. 


Let’s take three illustrations 
from real life and get the real an- 
swer. 

Four years ago, after address- 
ing the national sales convention 
of a Chicago manufacturer, I was 
asked to sit in at a management 
conference. Because I was an out- 
sider their forthcoming year’s ini- 
tial campaign was laid before me in 
some detail. This manufacturer 
had been unable to make gains 
with its leading item, although 
steadily adding to its sales volume 
by the addition of carefully-chosen 
specialties. 


The Reaction of a Price Cut 


The wall chart showed that from 
1912 to 1922 the actual quantity of 
this leading product had declined 
3 per cent, although, of course, in 
the years 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 
and 1920 the war-time market (in- 
cluding government orders) had 
increased volume. While this sta- 
ple had recover2d somewhat from 
the serious slump in 1921, there 
was no evidence to prove that the 


By E. S. Sanger 


LMOST any competitor can and will meet 
a price cut or a tricky free deal. To 
announce competitive tactics of this kind 
is only to stir up a hornet’s nest that may cost 
more than the additional business which a 
dazzling sales plan may bring. 


As pointed out in this article, it is real 
salesmanship, and not sensational tactics, price 
cutting and juggling that win and hold busi- 
ness against competition. Every time you are 
tempted to rearrange prices so as to deal a 
deathblow to competition, it would be a good 
idea to read over this article and see what 
happened to some of the concerns whose tactics 
are described by Mr. Sanger. 


partial recovery would be com- 
plete, particularly as the unit sales 
in the year 1922 were less than 
the unit sales in 1912—something 
that did not exist in the balance of 
the line. 


The sales plan was based upon 
a reduction in list price—a further 
reduction than that made in April, 
1921. The article was to remain 
the same in general appearance 
but to be cheapened in the material 
used in its container; wood exter- 
ior cases dropped for a less-expen- 
sive substitute; an expensive at- 
tachment dropped and a much less 
costly attachment of identical ap- 
pearance and slightly less ef- 
ficiency substituted. 

Even with these changes, the 
loss in profit per unit was certain. 
But it was the unanimous opinion 
of the president, the general man- 
ager, the sales manager and three 
assistants, advertising manager and 
sales promotion manager that, at 
a lower price, both to the trade and 
to the consumer, it would sweep 
the country. 

Here is an exact record of what 
happened. In 1923, backed by vig- 
orous national and local cam- 
paigns, the sales were forced 10 
per cent over those of 1912. In 


1924 it was found nec- 
essary to spend even 
more, in order to hold 
that 10 per cent gain. 
In 1925, although even 
more was spent in sales 
promotion, the gain 
dropped to 7 per cent. 
In 1926, with an appro- 
priation for sales pro- 
motion cut in halves, 
sales have fallen below 
the 1922 total. 

Now for another side 
of the picture. In order 
to gain $100,000 in 
gross sales in 1923, the 
additional sales cost was $69,000. 
In order to hold that $100,000 in 
added sales it was necessary to 
spend $81,000 in 1924. To prevent 
a drop of more than 3 per cent in 
1925, it was necessary to spend 
$96,000. And when this additional 
sales promotion expense was cut to 
$47,000 in 1926, the sales slumped 
back to lower than the 1922 volume. 


When Profits Take Wings 


Let us look at the real figures— 
those which relate to profits. Be- 
cause of the cut in list price and 
the additional sales promotion 
cost, the gross net profit was $42,- 
000 less in 1923 than in 1922—and 
each successive year showed from 
$10,000 to $40,000 in further loss in 
profits over 1922 gross net profit. 
In a nutshell, in the four years this 
manufacturer expended $293,000 
in additional sales promotion, only 
to find himself at the end of the 
period with less sales and tremen- 
dously less profit than at the start 
of his carefully-worked-out cam- 
paign. 

The result was even worse than 
I had predicted at the conference 
at which I was the invited guest. 
But because the campaign had 
been completed as to its planning, 
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and the contracts for advertising 
and sales promotion material had 
been placed, my objections in prin- 
ciple to the plan did not fail. 

The reason why this four years’ 
campaign was so costly is not dif- 
ficult to understand. At no stage 
would this enterprise permit itself 
to consider the certainty that their 
competitors would react immedi- 
ately to the price-cut in a way 
which would seriously affect the 
results. 

They felt that if they swept the 
country “overnight” (to use the 
word I heard frequently during 
their conference) it would be too 
late for their competitors to do 
anything to offset the success of 
their plan. They felt that they had 
forestalled any effect of a competi- 
tive reduction in price because in 
their letters to the trade they had 
asked their trade to remember that 
they were the ones who had made 
possible this greater turnover 
through reducing the package to a 
popular price. 


A Sky Rocket Campaign 


As a matter of fact, this letter 
cost them probably $40,000, as it 
made clear to every recipient that 
all they would need to do was to 
wait a bit in order to have their 
choice in competitive articles on 
the same price basis—exactly what 
happened. The increased sales 
were not due to the decreased 
price. They were due to the tre- 
mendously costly advertising and 
to the even more costly focusing 
of the entire sales force’s selling 
efforts on this one product. 


Now let us take a more pleasant 
example. One of the competitors 
alone met the situation as I would 
have expected all of the competi- 
tors to meet this particular sales 
campaign. It immediately brought 
out a package competitively priced, 
and at the same time it laid all its 
stress on its more worthy product, 
which it improved both in appear- 
ance and in value—while maintain- 
ing the old higher level of prices. 
It was quite frank in pointing out 
to the trade just wherein its new 
and lower-priced package differed 
from the higher-priced package. 

sy using one of its own products 
as a standard of comparison it 
(without possible offense to the 
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buyer) pointed to every angle in 
which the original price-cut had 
cheapened his product. 

Because my brother-in-law is the 
treasurer of this company, I am in 
a position to state positively that 
its sales have increased 14 per cent 
on this standard product, and, in 
addition, that it has something 
over $100,000 in sales of the newer 
and cheaper package as a result of 
the four years’ competition. This 
gain has been at the expense of less 
than $45,000 in additional sales 
promotion over the four years—a 
sum entirely in proportion to the 
gains that it has made on this 
standard package. 

The net result is that the origi- 
nal price-cutter is decidedly worse 
off in profit and prestige than four 
years ago, while a rival is decidedly 
better off in both profit and pres- 
tige, in fact, now monopolizes the 
high-class market of this particular 
product. 

Here’s another case. I was called 
in to an evening conference a few 
nights ago, at the home of the 
president of a corporation which 
manufactures office devices. Be- 
cause of my intimate knowledge of 
a certain middle-western city my 
advice was thought to have a spec- 
ial value. In 1923 this city was the 
stronghold of the leading competi- 
tor of this corporation. This so 
galled the sales manager that he 
went to the city, found his distri- 
bution faulty, both wholesale and 
retail, and, on the spot, hired and 
set to work eight men. 


Another Case in Point 


These were divided as follows: 
four consumer salesmen, three 
small-trade salesmen, one trade 
salesman. 

It was the duty of the four con- 
sumer salesmen to visit every of- 
fice in the city and its suburbs and 
to solicit orders through retailers. 
These men were gauged so as to 
turn orders, wherever possible, 
through accounts favoring their 
competitor. The small-trade men 
worked with dealers rated at less 
than $50,000, turning their orders 
over to wholesalers who were feat- 
uring the competitive line. The 
trade salesmen covered the few di- 
rect accounts; lectured, and trav- 
eled with the jobbers’ salesmen, 


and aided and abetted both the 


missionary salesmen and the small- 
trade salesmen with their more im- 
portant prospective customers. 
The payroll, plus incidental ex- 
penses, for the year was $30,000, 
from which came a jump in sales 
from $51,000 to $103,000 in this 
middle-western city. 


The sales manager reported 
these figures with great glee to his 
superiors, who, in blissful ignor- 
ance of the bombshell that had 
been placed under them, felt that 
they “had Jameson on the run,” as 
they, themselves, respectfully re- 
ferred to their competitor. 

But this middle-western city was 
one of the pets laboriously and 
soundly built up by this competi- 
tor. Would he take such a licking 
lying down? Not on your life! 
And he didn’t. 


That’s Where My Profits Go! 


First of all, this competitor kept 
his temper as well as his head. He 
went carefully to work to deter- 
mine exactly what was going on 
and how long it was going to last. 
Since the campaign was a purely 
local one, and the salesmen were 
all newly hired and without dis- 
crimination, it was not at all diffi- 
cult to find out all they knew of 
the plans—which was all there was 
to know. So this competitor, in- 
stead of engaging in a knocked- 
down and dying-out fight on the 
spot, stepped aside and let the fury 
of the attack pass, and devoted it- 
self to making hay in other parts 
of this nation of ours, where the 
sun was shining and where compe- 
tition was normal or sub-normal. 


It quietly went to work, using a 
small-trade and consumer sales- 
man. It conducted a scientific can- 
vass of consumers on whom this 
salesman called three times within 
two weeks. It placed its entire lo- 
cal advertising appropriation with 
the outstanding metropolitan daily 
and enlisted its staff of five sales 
promotion men, who visited every 
single trade account in the city and 
suburbs, showing samples of the 
manufacturer’s product; leaving 
literature describing it, showing 
the non-cancellable contract that 
the local manufacturer signed, and 
paving the way for the follow-up 
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he 


of those who certainly might be 
interested. 


At the end of the second year 
they had brought the city back to 
normal, and at normal sales ex- 
pense. Again they enjoyed only 
the normal condition, which was 
at least 75 per cent of the sales in 
this city—and they have done it on 
a basis which cost them just under 
$2,200. 

Another whirlwind success—and 
this is typical of hundreds—proves 
under our microscope to have been 
a costly failure. 


Keeping Cool Under Fire 


Under a certain manufactured 
product which is sold to drug 
stores we have the very real but 
fictitiously named Robinson Manu- 
facturing Company on one hand, 
and the Jones Manufacturing Com- 
pany on the other hand—rivals for 
more than half a century. The 
Jones outfit, however, has been 
slipping, largely due to its unwill- 
ingness to stick to any one policy, 
whether sales or cash discounts. 
Both of these manufacturers have 
their headquarters and factories in 
New York City. 


Traditionally,the Jones company 
—the one which has been slipping 
—enjoyed the preference in Phila- 
delphia. But the Robinson com- 
pany slowly and steadily had built 
up its volume, until it had not only 
passed its rival, but was marching 
steadily onward. The bright 
thought entered the mind of the 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Jones company, that it was not 
good ethics for his competitor to 
take away a market which had tra- 
ditionally belonged to the Jones 
company. 

So he “proposed to teach a les- 
son” to this competitor. The prod- 
uct in question—because of the 
almost utter lack of outside com- 
petition and because of certain 
patents jointly enjoyed by both— 
bears a handsome profit margin. 
Realizing this, the vice-president 
of the Jones company took an ar- 
ticle selling at twenty-five dollars 
a dozen net to the trade, and cut it 
to $15 a dozen in the city of Phila- 
delphia alone, and for three 
months only. He felt that this 
Price-cut could not be met by the 
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Robinson company, who had used 
with the trade as an argument its 
uniform one-price policy to all. 

The vice-president of the Jones 
company figured that he could put 
on this same kind of a special deal 
in other cities if forced to, but oth- 
erwise he defended his action in 
Philadelphia on the ground of un- 
fair competition of the Robinson 
company,and got by without price- 
cuts elsewhere in all but a very few 
cases. 


But it was a numbed vice-presi- 
dent of the Jones company, when 
his price-cut of August 1 was met 
on August 2 by private brands of- 
fered to every dealer who wanted 
this type of article, at a lower 
price. The price of the private 
brand was $10 net per dozen— 
still above cost, but leaving no 
margin for the maker. And it was 
the Robinson company that offered 
these private brands. 


The Dangerous Price-Cut 


At the end of the three-months’ 
period the Robinson company dis- 
continued its private brands, be- 
cause the Jones company, thor- 
oughly chastened, withdrew its cut 
price with the expiration of the 
introductory period, and is still 
vainly fighting to retain the small 
fraction of their Philadelphia busi- 
ness, with the return to them of 
their higher-price level. 


Though a projected sales cam- 
paign may not involve a semblance 
of a price-cut, the fundamental 
principle remains the same—that 
it should be tested in the light of 
probable competitive reaction to it. 
If, for example, a manufacturer 
plans to increase his sales in a city 
by sampling, he should contem- 
plate cold-bloodedly just how 
much good that sampling will do 
him if his sampling crew completes 
its work only to have a competi- 
tive sampling crew go over the 
same ground with a similar 
product. 


This is not an imaginary danger. 
Years ago, one manufacturer of 
writing inks built volume success- 
fully through sampling crews 
highly trained, covering the out- 
side stores as well as the main 
stores of the larger cities, and pass- 
ing on to the next city. But the 


moment this practice became com- 
petitive he eventually saw that it 
was no longer profitable, and I 
have not known of an ink-sampling 
campaign by a leading manufac- 
turer through crews of samplers 
for two decades. 


It is a sterling rule that many 
sales managers, when a competitor 
starts a type of sales campaign that 
depends on having the field to it- 
self, spend only enough—as they 
term it—‘to break up the cheer- 
ing.” For example, one manufac- 
turer might by extensive sales 
work in a certain county spend 
$10,000, which, without competi- 
tion, would be fully effective. But 
a cool-headed rival sales executive 
surveying the field might well find 
that for an expenditure of as little 
as $1,000 he could render ineffect- 
ual the $10,000 spent in sales 
effort. 

In the old circus days, before the 
era of consolidations, two rival cir- 
cuses proved this in an unforgetta- 
ble way. When one found that 
the other had jumped the route to 
make a big city earlier than they 
had anticipated, and covered its 
billboards with the usual circus 
posters, the rival circus would send 
a “paper man” with posters read- 
ing, “Wait for the big show.” One 
hundred dollars spent in this way 
would kill a thousand dollars 
worth of competitive business. 


Principles of Re-pricing 


Some of the most skillful of re- 
pricing in 1926 is to the credit of 
certain automobile manufacturers 
—and this in the face of some of 
the most pitifully poor pricing on 
the part of other automobile manu- 
facturers. 


If we go back into automobile 
history we will find the same con- 
dition. It seems only a year or 
two ago—but it was more than five 
—when one manufacturer tried to 
price a_ steel-bodied, four-door, 
fifty-horsepower sedan at the price 
of a very widely sold two-door, 
four-cylinder sedan. The answer 
was obvious. The four-cylinder 
car, met with this type of compe- 
tition, had to lower its price—and 
it increased its volume by the price 
reduction—impossible for its rival 
to meet—so substantially that the 
two cars are seldom thought of in 
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the same breath today, although at 
one time priced within one hun- 
dred dollars of each other. The 
other car is now in an entirely dif- 
ferent price-class—a highly com- 
petitive one—but it is noticeable 
that it no longer adopts its one- 
time—and only one-time—price 
tactics. 

Of course, if a manufacturer is 
in such a position that he knows 
that his competitors are but mere 
puppets, it matters little what he 
does. But in the great game of 
business this condition seldom ob- 
tains. In the great majority of 
cases it can safely be stated that 
one of the vital foundation posts of 
the successful campaign is antici- 
pation of competitive reaction. 


Gary Disagrees With Ford 
On Five-Day Week 


Judge Elbert H. Gary can’t quite 
see eye to eye with Henry Ford 
on the subject of the five-day week. 
Whether his disapproval is_ be- 
cause he didn’t think of it first or 
because his laborers won’t buy steel 
to use in their leisure time the same 
as Ford’s laborers buy Ford cars, 
isn’t known, but he voices his pro- 
test in a recent issue of “World’s 
Work” as follows: 

“The public at present is inter- 
ested in Henry Ford’s experiment 


of the five-day week. Labor is in-. 


terested in it; so is capital. Itisa 
question that concerns all. I am 
inclined to believe that the time is 
not yet ripe for such a change. I 
do not know that it will ever be 
advisable. Industry with its pres- 
ent capacity for production cannot 
produce in five days what it could 
produce in six. When you cut a 
day off the working week you cut 
off one-sixth of the production. It 
is within the limits of reason to 
believe that the day may come 
when America’s population will 
stop growing, when its needs will 
remain static and when the require- 
ments of one year will be the same 
as those of the years preceding. 
Fortunately we haven’t reached 
that point. We are still growing 
in every direction—in population, 
in domestic industry, in foreign 
trade. There is no glut of material 
on our own markets or in foreign 
markets.” 
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Feminine Smoking Causes 
Gain in Cigarette Sales 


Anti-nicotine crusaders are level- 
ing an accusing forefinger at 
womanhood in an effort to inter- 
pret the increase of 12 per cent in 
cigarette sales during 1926. The 
increasing growth of cigarette 
smoking among women, coupled 
with advertising which is claimed 
to be directed toward the feminine 
market, is blamed for the sales 
gains reported by the three leading 
cigarette manufacturers. 

R. J. Reynolds’ 1925 net income 
was $25,221,579, as compared with 
$23,777,716 in 1924; the American 
Tobacco Company has jumped 
from $20,734,870 in 1924 to $22,- 
238,596 in 1925, and Liggett and 
Myers figures show $11,969,829 in 
1924 and $15,289,652 in 1925. 


Commission Catches Chi- 
cago Firm in Untruths 


Some slight exaggerations in the 
advertising claims made by the N. 
Shure Company, of Chicago, IIli- 
nois, have brought upon that mail 
order concern the wrath of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
Among a great many instances 
cited by the commission was one 
in which the catalog of the Shure 
company averred that certain 
blankets were made by North 
American Indians. As a matter of 
fact, so the commission says, the 
blankets were entirely unsullied by 
the hands of a North American In- 
dian, or any other kind of an In- 
dian for that matter. 


In another part of its lengthy 
and elaborate complaint the com- 
mission points out that statements 
appearing in the catalog are “false 
and misleading misrepresenta- 
tions.” Certain articles such as 
clocks, manicure sets, toilet sets 
and other pieces of merchandise 
are said in the catalog to be com- 
posed in whole or in part of ivory, 
amber, pearl and shell. Findings 
of the commission contradict the 
company’s assertions, for in a great 
many cases no traces of ivory, am- 
ber, pearl or shell could be dis- 
cerned. Instead, many more or less 
ingenious imitations were brought 
to light. 


Fishery Industries 
Flourishing 


In a recent issue of one of the 
financial papers appeared the head- 
line, “Fish Consumption Steadily 
Growing,” which might prove con- 
fusing to some readers. Instead of 
meaning that tuberculosis among 
fish was becoming prevalent and 
that we would soon be eating cer- 
tified fish just the same as we eat 
certified beef, this news item was 
intended to point out that the fish- 
ery industries as a whole are in a 
more prosperous and stable condi- 
tion than in any year since the 
post-war depression. 

The annual sale of fishery prod- 
ucts this year will amount to close 
to $100,000,000, while in 1925 it 
was $95,177,000. This news is of 
importance to food manufacturers, 
whether they can fish or not, be- 
cause as the people eat more fish 
they eat just a little less of some- 
thing else. In the fresh fish field 
there has been a large increase 
both in the total amount of fish 
filleted and in the number of con- 
cerns throughout the _ country 
which have begun this practice. 
This improved method of market- 
ing is doing much to increase the 
popularity and increase the con- 
sumption of fish. 


Wisconsin Canners to 
Glorify Pea 


Schemes for glorifying the lowly 
pea.were devised up in Wisconsin 
recently when leading pea packers 
of that state got together to form 
the Canners’ Co-operative Sales 
Corporation. The purpose of this 
group is to undertake the ambitious 
project of smoothing over such 
major sales and distribution prob- 
lems as relations with brokers and 
chain stores, matters which seem 
to be somewhat ragged in Wis- 
consin, and to make the whole 
country pea conscious. 

It is going to cost the canners 
something like $500,000 to teach 
the public the inherent toothsome- 
ness of canned peas through the 
medium of national advertising, 
but the Wisconsin organization 
doesn’t believe in being parsimont- 
ous once it gets going. 
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Cashing In On the Testimonial 


HEN properly planned, 
the inside pages of the 


orthodox four-page letter- 
head should tie up closely with the 
letter written on the first page, 
giving additional facts and more 
complete information regarding the 
product or its 
uses than is pos- 
sible in a single- 
page letter. 
Many devices 
have been origi- 
nated for the 
purpose of get- 
ting the reader 
to turn to these 
inside pages after 
he has read the 
letter on the first 
page. Among 
these devices 
most commonly 
used is the idea 
of cutting off one 
of the right-hand 
corners of the 
first page so that 
type or illustra- 
tions on the in- 
side pages will 
be seen and the reader will be 
urged by curiosity, if nothing else, 
to turn the page. Another is to 
run an arrow toward the lower 
nght-hand corner with an admoni- 
tion in type to turn the page. Still 
another method is to fold the 
letterhead so that the first page is 
slightly narrower than the back 
page, thus calling attention to the 
fact that there are inside pages to 
be read. 
The Linscott Motor Company 
uses a simple plan for tying up the 
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first page letter with the message 
on the inside pages and for getting 
the reader to turn to these pages 
by die-cutting a portion of the first 
page in order to allow a testi- 
monial letter on an inside page to 
show through. In the exhibit 


and construction of the product 
itself are used as the basis for sales 
arguments. In these cases, pho- 
tographic illustrations showing the 
various parts or manufacturing 
operations may be substituted for 
testimonial letters. 

In this. case, 
the extra ex- 
pense of die-cut- 


|e Mare 
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' “There Never Waa a Better Truck Than REO” || 


r # §6ting the letter- 
heads is nominal. 
The die itself 
can be made 
very cheaply and 
the die-cutting 
operation means 
only one extra 
press run at 
most. The ques- 
tion of register 
is a simple one, 
involving no in- 
tricate details of 


The testimonial is given prominence in this four-page letter 

by cutting a square space in the first page as shown here. 

This results in a direct tie-up between the testimonial and 
the letter built around the testimonial. 


shown herewith, the subject of the 
letter is “Maintenance Costs.” The 
testimonial from a local user backs 
up the statements that are made in 
a convincing manner. At _ the 
same time, this testimonial hooks 
up with the copy on the inside 
page. 

It is easy to see how this idea can 
be applied to a whole series of 
four-page sales letters, using a 
suitable testimonial to tie up with 
each subject discussed. Similar 
letters are possible when design 


handling. 
Testimonial 
letters that are 


selected for feat- 
uring in a promi- 
nent way, should 
be selected from 
the standpoint of the facts and fig- 
ures they present. One of the rea- 
sons for disappointments in the use 
of testimonials is that letters of the 
flowery and flattery type are em- 
ployed. The prospective buyer can 
see through this type of letter. 
Facts and figures plainly and em- 
phatically presented are indisputa- 
ble and are-not subject to discount. 
They carry more weight. 

The effectiveness of such a piece 
depends to no little extent on feat- 
uring the right testimonial. 
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Why Sunkist Displays Go Into the Windows 
Instead of the Waste Paper Balers 


AN you remember ever visit- 
» ing a fruit store in the last 

few years without seeing one 
or more display cards advertising 
Sunkist oranges and lemons? No 
doubt, there are some dealers who 
do not use this material. However, 
the thoroughness with which this 
organization distributes its dealer 
display materials is something that 
many other concerns would like to 
emulate. 

The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange has conducted a dealer 
service department for the past 
eleven years, according to James O. 
Cook, Jr., assistant advertising 
manager. Twenty service men han- 
dle the personal distribution of 
dealer helps to some 60,000 retail 
distributors of oranges and lemons 
located in about 900 cities in the 
United States and Canada. In the 
course of a normal year, these men 
place upwards of 250,000 pieces of 
display material. 

This form of distribution is used 
because of the fact that the parent 
company, or producers, do not sell 
direct to the retailer, but through 


wholesale fruit buyers located in 
the principal markets. Distribution 
of dealer helps through these 
wholesalers would be impractical, 
if not impossible. There are other 
lines of business where the jobber 
or distributor does not constitute 
the most effective channel for the 
distribution of dealer helps. These 
lines would do well to study the 
plan used by the Sunkist people. 
In addition to the personal dis- 
tribution by the dealer service men, 
some 200,000 displays are distrib- 
uted by mail to dealers who re- 
quest material. Nothing is ever 
broadcast to all dealers without a 
request from all of them. In addi- 
tion, the dealer is required to give 
assurance that he will use the ma- 
terial before it is sent to him. 
Each of the dealer service men 
is assigned to a definite territory. 
He is provided with an automobile 
for traveling from one dealer to 
another and for carrying with him 
a stock of dealer helps. Census sta- 
tistics show that there are nearly 
a half million retail fruit stores in 
this country and Canada. It is 
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obvious that these men cannot call 
upon all of these dealers every 
year. The plan, therefore, is to 
call upon the leading dealers ip 
each market center, lining them up 
solidly with dealer helps. The re- 
sult is that many of the smaller 
dealers will wish to follow the pace 
by using some of this material 
themselves. The mail requests for 
displays come from this class of 
dealers while the larger stores are 
serviced personally by the field 
representatives. 

As a result of this plan, only a 
small percentage of the display 
material produced can be wasted. 
Over 50 per cent of it is placed per- 
sonally and the remainder is sent 
only when requested. 

It is not always possible to main- 
tain a complete field force for the 
distribution of advertising material 
alone. Frequently, the salesmen 
can do effective work in “selling” 
the displays to their buyers or in 
selecting the names of those who 
are in a position to use the mate- 
rial. A plan of this type is used by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


OIL PAINTINGS FOR WINDOW AND 


THE PORTRAIT STYLE OF PAINTING GIVES THESE DISPLAYS AN INDIVIDUAL CHARM 
AND AVOIDS ANY ARTIFICIAL ATMOSPHERE. 
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HE manufacturers of sportsmen’s supplies 

have learned that their ‘Story in Picture 
Leaves Nothing Untold.” » Photo-Engraving 
is the heavy ammunition of advertising, be- 
cause the same picture that sells the professor 
will move a peasant. Its appeal knows no 
class distinctions. 


The American Photo-Engravers Association 
is justly proud of the dramatic strides Photo- 
Engraving has made in reproducing elusive 
subjects “‘as natural as life.” 


a. 


The biographical booklet “The ) 
Relighted Lamp of Paul 
Revere™ supplied on request. 


MERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


From the simple line 
engraving to thesubtle 
highlight half-tone is 
a stride that only an 
industry pledged to pro- 
gress could possibly make. 


“Che Heavy Ammunition of Advertising 


Photo-Engraving has enabled us to dramatize 
on paper the thrill of hunting, and to smash 
straight to the bull’s-eye of the prospect’s 
attention and interest. There is no doubt 
that this type of graphic advertising will be 
increasingly important in the future. With- 
out the great strides which have been made 
in the Art of Engraving and without the 
helpful co-operation of Photo Engraving 
experts, much of the effectiveness of graphic 
advertising would be impossible. 


© Secretary and Sales Manager 
Western Cartridge Company 
East Alton, Illinois 


®ASSOCIATION © 


GENERAL OFFICES # 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK * CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1926, American Photo-Engravers Association 


AE Sbonsl 
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When the Circus is pitched 
beside the School 


The school shuts down for a day. The circus moves on. The school 


reopens. Is your advertising a circus or a school? 


een the circus comes to town, the school board 
declares a holiday. Children, parents, and teachers 
go to the Big Show. 


Next day the circus is gone, but the school remains. 
The children are back at their studies. 


Education is a slower process than sensational amuse- 
ment. It takes longer to learn than to laugh. 


The manufacturer or merchant who is educating a 
public to know and buy his goods will make a mistake 
if he patterns his advertising after circus methods or 
judges his progress by the results of some quick, brief, 
sensational stunt. Any school teacher can tell him that 
education is a matter of patience and persistence. 


Advertisers, however, neglect to ask questions of 
school teachers. Many, though, d_ seek advice from 
printers; and when they consult good printers, they get 
not only good printing, but good advice on 
how to use it. 

Take your advertising seriously, and your 
public will take it seriously. Continue your 
good printing and continue your good rela- 
tions with your printer. His business is a 
very old one. For many years a major func- 
tion of printing and paper has been to assist 
commercial development through direct ad- 
vertising. 

Indeed, it is rather hard to name a great 


industry that sells to the general public and not name a 
steady, patient, and consistent user of Better Paper and 
Better Printing. Better Paper and Better Printing can 
make your booklets, catalogs, and circulars a school at 
which your customers will learn and remember the things 
you want them to know. 


To sales managers, advertising men, printers, 
and buyers of printing 


For years we have made a special study of the most effective 
and profitable ways in which to use direct advertising. The 
results are contained in a series of books published from time 
to time during 1926. Ask the paper merchant near you who 
handles Warren’s Standard Printing Papers to put you on the 
mailing list for these books. Or, if you prefer, write to us di- 
rect, stating, if possible, the particular problems of direct 
advertising on which you need help. S. D. Warren Company, 
1o1 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


-| better paper—better printing k 


WARREN? 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 


in printing, folding, and binding 
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Dealer lists are carefully checked by the Winchester Repeating Arms 


Company before sending displays like this. 


In most cases, the dealers 


who are able to use material of this kind most advantageously are 


reported by the company salesmen or by jobbers. 


This prevents waste 


in sending displays to those who do not have the proper facilities for 
using them te best advantage. 


As outlined by C. S. Hutt, of the 
advertising department of this 
company, distribution is secured in 
three ways: 


1. To dealers whose names are 
furnished by the salesmen. These 
dealers are selected by the sales- 
men as having proper facilities for 
the display of the material sent 
them. 


2. To dealers for whom display 
material is requested by jobbers. 
The jobbers were requested by 
special letter to select those dealers 
who stocked the product and were 
in position to use displays. 

3. All dealers on the factory list 
receive a broadside illustrating 
seasonal displays. A coupon is in- 
cluded which the dealer uses as an 
order blank for ordering the mate- 
rials he needs. 

The factory keeps a card list of 
all dealers. When a display is sent 
out, a colored tab is attached to 
that particular card or plate. This 
avoids sending more than one dis- 
play to any dealer and is a neces- 
sary precaution when names are 


sent in from two or three different 
sources, 


Factory salesmen and distribu- 
tors’ salesmen are often an effec- 
tive means of checking up on dis- 
plays after they are distributed and 
securing first hand information as 
to the number actually put to 
Work. A prominent manufacturer 
ot floor coverings uses a window 
display contest to stimulate the use 
ot dealer display material. No win- 
dow can win a prize unless the 


display includes one or more of the 
factory display pieces. A washing 
machine manufacturer employs a 
trained window trimmer who 
builds up model window displays 
featuring the standard display ma- 
terials furnished by the factory. 
Photographs of these displays are 


Sunkis 


California > 


then furnished to dealers to show 
them how they can use this same 
material effectively in their own 
windows. Without some well de- 
fined plan to insure proper distri- 
bution and to encourage the use of 
the material after it is used, it is 
difficult for any advertiser to check 
up on results and determine 
whether dealer helps are a paying 
investment or not. Those who have 
definite programs for the conduct 
of this work report that it does pay. 

It all boils down to this: that 
dealers are usually glad to take 
advantage of everything in the way 
of dealer helps and window display 
material that is furnished for them, 
provided they offer genuine help in 
making more sales. If too much 
labor is required in putting in spe- 
cial windows to accommodate cer- 
tain display pieces, or if the mate- 
rial is too large or too small, 
dealers are not likely to spend 
much time or effort in trying to 
use them. This means a waste of 
time, money, and material. 


é 


Nearly a half million of these displays go to dealers handling Sunkist fruit this year. 
A well organized dealer service department places the displays among larger dealers. 
Smaller ones, learning a lesson in progressive merchandising, receive theirs by making 


request direct to the home office. 


Over 400,000 displays are issued each year. 
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The Apartment Rental Guide is one of the features of the services offered 


through the New York store of John Wanamaker. The pages shown ate eee pies: 
above illustrate how this information is passed along to customers and = a iro ir 
prospective neighbors in printed form. Perhaps this is one of the SERA a 
reasons why Wanamaker’s continues to draw a large volume of buying 


although the other larger stores have moved northward in the city. 


How Wanamaker’s Builds Good-Will 


OHN WANAMAKER’S ideas 

for building good will which re- 

sulted in the successful growth 
of a tremendous business have 
been held up as model examples 
to merchants in all lines of busi- 
ness. His theories, once regarded as 
revolutionary, have been adopted 
as standard practice in many lines. 
His basic idea of making his store 
a place of helpful service to his 
customers is still in evidence. 

The Wanamaker Apartment 
Rental Guide is another Wana- 
maker good-will builder which of- 
fers possibilities to merchants in 
other cities. It not only renders a 
valuable service to the house or 
apartment hunter, but it aids in 
bringing customers into the neigh- 
borhood near the store, thus insur- 
ing future trading because of con- 
venient access. 

A service of this kind is espe- 
cially effective with newcomers 
into the city. It helps them to find 
a home headquarters, secures their 
good-will, and draws their atten- 
tion to the store before they have 


established buying connections 
with other stores. 

In addition to listing the ad- 
dresses and specifications of apart- 
ments for rent, amount of rental, 
address of renting agents, etc., the 
guide contains the addresses and 
telephone numbers of the various 
public utility companies, such as 
gas, light, telephone, etc., so that 
arrangements for service can be 
made easily and quickly. 


A map of the particular section 
of the city covered is included, 
showing the various rapid transit 
lines, public buildings, etc. Obvi- 
ously, the location of Wanamak- 
er’s store is also clearly shown. 

The guide is divided into neigh- 
borhood sections, such as Wash- 
ington Square, Greenwich Village, 
Gramercy Park, etc. As an intro- 
duction to each section, a brief his- 
torical sketch is given, touching the 
high lights of the social and histor- 
ical background which are of inter- 
est to prospective tenants. 

In order to keep it up-to-date, 
the guide is issued periodically. 


There is room on each page for 
jotting down impressions as vari- 
ous apartments are inspected and 
there are also blank pages for 
notes. With the cooperation of the 
various rental agencies in any city, 
such a list can be quickly and con- 
veniently arranged. In many cases, 
there will be no need of a guide 
as large or as comprehensive as 
that illustrated. In every case, 
however, here is an opportunity to 
build good-will at small expense— 
an item of importance where there 
are so many store services that are 
much more costly yet not any 
more effective. 


The introductory message in this 
guide typifies the spirit of service 
and is well worth reading. Here 
it is: 

LET’S BE NEIGHBORS! 

That is what this Guide to the pleasant 
apartments of our neighborhood is telling 
you. It’s a good place to live in. Its very 
roots spring in genial soil. Aristocrati¢ 
lower Fifth Avenue—Greenwich Village 
seeking its: quixotic ends in curveting streets 
—Chelsea which looks back on mellow 

(Continued on page 1101) 
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Refrigerators-Washing Machines- 
Vacuum Cleaners, etc.-~------~-- 


You can put them all in Northern Ohio 
Homes through the Plain Dealer Alone 


AKERS of electric appliances have proved 
this to their utmost satisfaction— 
The Plain Dealer Alone will do the advertising 
job in the great market of Northern Ohio. 
Frigidaire—backed by advertising exclusively in 
the Plain Dealer—has jumped 200% in sales so 
far this year. — 
Serv-el—using the Plain Dealer alone—has grown 
well over 50%. 


Arabelle Washer—Copeland Refrigerator — 
General Electric — Laundryette — Royal Vacuum 
Cleaner—and many other nationally known 
electrical appliance advertisers are showing 
healthy increases in Northern Ohio — due to good 
selling backed by strong, consistent advertising 
in the Plain Dealer ALONE. 


Here’s a great city with 95% wired homes—the 
heart of a 3,000,000 market with 66 electrical 
jobbers and over 500 electrical retailers and 
contractors. 


And you can win both Cleveland and the entire 
market with the Plain Dealer alone. 


The Plain Dealer has circulation enough to cover 
Northern Ohio effectively — influence enough to 
mould opinion, create demand, make sales. 

It’s the only newspaper that does possess real 
sales strength throughout this entire market. 
Whether you’re selling electric refrigerators, 
washing machines, cleaners, or anything that’s 
advertiseable, the Plain Dealer alone is your buy 
in Northern Ohio. 


The Plain Dealer now has the largest 
circulation in its history 


225,227 263,431 


DAILY SUNDAY 


L-CLINKED 


One of America’s Greatest 
y <Oy Electrical Mediums 


= MARKET *. “\ The Plain Dealer published the first newspaper 
= = section ever given to the popularizing of electrical 


ALEKS 


appliances. For over ten years this paper has devoted 
a page or more a week to the electrical industry—a 
page that has stimulated sales and increased the value 
of electrical appliance advertising in the Plain Dealer. 


This is the great, prosperous market of Northern Makers of electrical appliances place far more adver- 
Ohio—Cleveland’s market—the Plain Dealer’s tising in the Plain Dealer than in any other Cleveland 
market. Heavy population is concentrated in newspaper. As a matter of fact, the Plain Dealer 
a small area. Traveling expenses are low. publishes more exclusive accounts in this classifi- 
Sales crews costs can be kept at a minimum. cation than the other two papers carry all-told. 


™ Cleveland Plain Dealer 


The Plain Dealer ALONE will sell it 


Plain Dealer Representatives: 


WOODWARD & KELLY JOHN B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 110 E. 42nd Street, New York City Fine Arts Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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Advertising That Builds Better Homes 


TYLES are changing in homes 
as well as in clothing, hats, 
and automobiles. The result 

is a market running into millions 
of dollars which is due to the trend 
toward remodeling older homes 
and bringing their architecture up 
to date. 

This desire to improve the home 
and introduce new standards of 
comfort and decoration is being 


. lished by the 
fostered to no little 


extent by the sales 
literature of many 
concerns not in the 
building business at 
all. For instance, a 
booklet entitled, “Wallpaper Room 
by Room,” published by the Asso- 
ciate Wallpaper Guild does more 
than its intended, per- 
haps, by creating the urge to do 
the old house all over or else to 
build a new one. One gets a simi- 
lar reaction from a booklet called, 
“Windows of Charm and Charac- 
ter,” published by the IIlinois 
Shade Cloth Corporation. 

There is one point that the man- 
ufacturer of furniture, draperies, 
floor coverings, curtain rods, wall- 
paper, and any other kind of home 
equipment should bear in mind. 


sponsors 
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The booklet shown above, pub- 
Associate 
paper Guild, builds up a desire 
to own a better home. 
a constructive piece of merchan- 
dising by taking a single bare 
room and showing various color 
combinations in wall decoration 
for making it attractive. 


And that is: if his sales literature 
helps the buyer to improve the 
comfort or appearance of his home, 
whether he actually uses the prod- 
uct or material advertised or not, 
he is building up valuable good 
will. 

Take my own case, for instance. 
I picked up the idea for the design 
of the fireplace in my new home 
from an illustration in an adver- 


Wall- 


It does 


tisement for rugs. Naturally, I feel 
indebted to that advertiser for his 
help and, while I am not in need 
of any new rugs at this time, when 
I am in the market, I will look over 
this manufacturer’s wares. 

In order to make people want 
something better it is necessary to 
show them something better than 
they now have. This calls for the 
best in the way of art work, en- 
gravings, printing, and paper stock. 


There is little question in my mind 
but that the present trend toward 
making the home more attractive 
and the new styles in home archi- 
tecture are the indirect result of 
the quality appeal advanced by the 
manufacturers of the many prod- 
ucts that are used in the home. By 
placing their products in modern, 
attractive settings, they have not 
only sold the products themselves 
but the settings as well. 

A feature of outstanding import- 
ance in the two booklets illustrated 
on this page is that they actually 
help the prospective buyer in se- 
lecting something to suit his re- 
quirements. Each of them presents 
what might fall under the classifi- 
cation of rules or suggestions for 
purchasing. The wall paper book- 
let, in addition to other helpful 
material, presents a color chart that 
divides the various color schemes 


Windows are coming in for their share of 
attention in this movement for modern 
homes. The ideas conveyed in this book- 
let, issued by the Illinois Shade Cloth Cor- 
poration, are creating larger markets for 
contractors, architects and decorators. 


De at 
Hanaony ™ Decoratia’ 


in such a way that the buyer can 
recognize the difference in warm 


color schemes and cool colot 
schemes, and select from the tel 
groupings presented, the colot 
schemes that best suit each room. 

The same procedure is followed 
by the window shade company. 
They list color and design sugges 
tions that are not only useful m 
new installations, but help create @ 
desire to replace old installations. 
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Why 


The Farm Journal 


is 


first in the farm field 


i 


The Farm Journal 
Has the Greatest Volume of 
R. FE. D. Circulation 


To advertisers who wish to reach 
real farm people, R.F. D. sub- 
scribers are the grist of a farm 
paper’s circulation. 


Not all, but by far the greater 
proportion of people with R.F.D. 
addresses are farmers. Not all, but 
by far the greater proportion of 
farmers have R. F. D. addresses. 
R. F. D. circulation, therefore, is 
the most accurate and reliable 
gauge of a publication’s ability to 


reach those whose occupation is 
farming. 


the Farm Journal has the greatest 
volume of R.F.D. circulation in the 
farm field—nearly two hundred 
thousand more than any other 
publication. It provides adver- 
tisers with the most certain and 
economical means of reaching 
the largest number of real farm 
families. 


More Than 1,300,000 Circulation 


in the 


farm field 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


The farm ournal 
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Should the Cover Design Be “Dignified’ 
or Interesting ? 


HE York Manufacturing 
Company issues an eight- 


page bulletin describing its 


refrigeration machine for retail 
meat markets which offers some- 
thing different in the way of cover 
design and inside decorative treat- 
ment. Instead of the stereotyped 
cover design with the name of the 
company and the product in a 
formal border, this advertiser puts 
imagination to work and the result 
is a beautiful illustration showing 
a western cowboy busy at the 
round-up. Going to 
meat dealers, as it 
does, the cover design 
gives the piece a voca- 
tional flavor while it 
also appeals effec- 
tively to the imagina- 
tion. 

Sketches of other 
round-up scenes are 
used as decorative fea- 
tures on the inside 
pages, carrying out 
still further the west- 
ern range atmosphere. 
This fresh handling of 
the art treatment 
gives the piece a lively 
interest, although the 
subject itself is con- 
fined to ice making 
machinery which, in 
itself, is sadly lacking 
in imaginative appeal. 

The trouble with too many cata- 
logs and bulletins on products of 
all kinds is that they follow a 
stereotyped style. Not long ago, 
I went over a file of catalogs with 
a furniture dealer. Except for 
slight differences in size and color, 
they all looked very much alike. 
For reference purposes, it is true 
that they contained all the vital 
information necessary for the 
dealer in selecting items for stock 
and ordering them. But, not one 
of those manufacturers had taken 
advantage of a golden opportunity 
to make their catalog stand out 
above all the rest by the simple 
method the York Manufacturing 
Company has used in this case. 
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MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION forthe PROGRESSIVE 
MEAT MARI 


Perhaps this fault is due to the 
fact that the advertisers have lost 
the proper perspective and are too 
close to their products and their 
business. In any event, this is one 
place, at least, where the services 
of the advertising agency or the 
direct mail organization are valu- 
able, because they are in position 
to gather outside slants and new 
viewpoints, using them to give 
new appeals to the advertising of 
their clients. 

There is romance in every line 


within the heart of every man. 
Secretly or outwardly, all men 
crave some kind of adventure. 
From the big, robust, athletic fel- 
low to the little henpecked, fearful 
type of fellow illustrated in 
“Clothes Make the Pirate,” no man 
lives but who gets his adventure in 
one way or another. Some create 
their own adventure; others get 
their adventure from observing the 
lives of others. 

I know a big executive on the 
New York Central railroad who is 
regarded officially as 
a very dignified man, 


Dnt ( 
\_ Ann Favestment Thats as ts_somsane oot 
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The York Manufacturing 
Company makes its bulle- 
tins stand out by avoid- 
ing stereotyped cover de- 
signs. The bulletin shown 
here illustrates one meth- 
od of pictorial treatment 
which is successful in se- 
curing attention. 


of business. Back of every prod- 
uct, there is a story that, if rightly 
told, will appeal to the imagina- 
tion, attract and hold interest. The 
problem is to seek out these details 
of fact, many of which are “old 
stuff’ to the men within the in- 
dustry, but which are entirely new 
to outsiders. That’s why the aver- 
age advertiser needs all the out- 
side help he can get in developing 
sales appeals that catch and hold 
the buyer’s imagination and in- 
terest. 

Another outstanding feature of 
the York Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s method of producing strik- 
ing bulletins is that they take ad- 
vantage of the spirit of adventure 


| unmoved by the ad- 


ventures and thrills of 
every day life. He 
carries in his overcoat 
pocket the latest copy 
of the most thrilling 
detective story maga- 
zines. He satisfies his 
craving for adventure 
by reading this class 
of stories. Even his 
close friends have 
never suspected he 
sets dignity aside for 
such light reading. 


No man lives but 
who satisfies his crav- 
ing for adventure in 
one way or another. 

The man who plans 
advertising has a 
great opportunity to 
take advantage of the appeal to the 
hidden spirit of adventure in the 
buyers he is trying to reach. Ad- 
vertising with such an appeal taps 
a climax. This is the greatest step 
towards getting the results that are 
expected. 

The refrigeration business ordi- 
narily might be considered one of 
the very last to take up the adven- 
ture appeal. The York Manufac- 
turing Company did not hesitate to 
do so, with the result that they are 
now turning out bulletins that are 
not only practical, but interesting 
and successful in accomplishing 
what they are designed to accom- 
plish. This idea is adaptable in 
nearly every line of business. 
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ONE MILLION 
CIRCULATION 
$1.53 a Line 


oe Kansas City Star, Daily, The price for one million 

and The Kansas City Star, circulation is only $1.5334 a 

Weekly, have a combined cir- line. This scales down to $1.35 

culation of one million copies. a line on page and half page 
copy. 


The Daily Star covers the 


Never before an opportunit 
erage mnevetubniie: like this—the pion aie 


both urban and rural, ina great, 
prospering section, covered 
adequately at a low daily news- 
paper advertising rate. 


Star the rural market in a terri- 
tory which is the richest pro- 
ductive area in the world—a 
territory which gathers from 
the soil every year in grain, live 


stock, oil and minerals more The Kansas City Star 
than three thousand million reaches 51% of all the fam- 
dotters ilies in Missouri, both urban 


and rural, exclusive of St. 
tes the Socalewece,aiey teal Louis. It reaches 42% of all 
ap niente pin vaegpe the families in Kansas, both 


into country and country into 
Y Y urban and rural. 


city without any sharp line of 


demarcation. That is why The Ask your advertising agent 


Kansas City Star is offering a about the most amazing cover- 
low combination rate on its age and the lowest advertising 
Daily and Weekly editions. rate in the world! 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 
The Weekly Ransas Cily Star. 


Chicago Office New York Office 
1418 Century Bldg. 15 East 40th St. 
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Five Ways 
to Cut 


SELLING 
Costs 


1. Make it possible for 
salesmen to make more ‘“‘hot’”’ 
solicitations and fewer ‘‘cold’”’ 
calls per day. 


2. Help salesmen to get 
in to see more buyers. 


3. Save salesmen’s time 
and energy in avoiding un- 
necessary introductions and 
explanations. 


4. Maintain closer contact 
with buyers between sales- 
men’s calls. 


5. Help wholesalers and 
retailers to develop local 
merchandising plans that aid 
in finding new buyers and 
increasing sales to old ones. 


Much of the profit your 
books will show in 1927 will 
come from the savings you 
are able to effect in sales 
expenses. The five steps out- 
lined above are important 
factors in reducing selling 
costs. They can be applied 
by any concern through an 
intelligent use of that power- 
ful medium—Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising. 


Place your Direct Mail ad- 
vertising in the hands of an 
organization which has made 
a specialized study of this 
medium for the last forty 
years. A request for more 
information about this com- 
pany and its methods for 
working with clients entails 
no obligation. Simply drop 
us a line and say when it will 
be convenient to talk it over. 


The Cargill 
Company 


Direct Mail Advertising 


Complete Printing Service 


GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 


P. S. The latest issue of The Cargill 


Criterion tells what Direct Mail really is. 


BROADSIDE issued recently 
A by Yawman and Erbe Man- 
ufacturing Company illus- 
trates an effective method for mak- 
ing attention-gripping layouts that 
can be applied in many other lines 
of business. The broadside is used 
to promote the sale of printed ac- 
counting forms. Instead of the 
usual decorative or illustrative 
background commonly used to set 
off a block of text matter, an unus- 
ual effect is created by scattering 
carelessly a number of typical 
forms over the page. These are 
made to appear of giant size by 


How to Make the Reader Turn 
to the Inside Pages 


the play producer gives careful 
consideration to the settings which 
help to carry out the atmosphere 
and spirit of the play itself. 

In this particular instance, a 
background of the forms them- 
selves serves as an excellent set- 
ting. In other cases, all-over de- 
signs using the trademark or the 
product itself are effective. In 
others, illustrations showing the 
working features or construction of 
the product or its uses are neces- 
sary. In any case, the stage setting 
merits as careful consideration as 
the plot itself. 


peed it up ~ Simplify tt/ 
wi inted Forms 


Foe every kind and sax of business. 
For the cecunh of every profemmen and imerirunon. 


as kn peree reer) 


super-imposing on them _ several 
photographs of real people in mini- 
ature. 

The result is that the advertiser 
has succeeded in getting across the 
importance of paper work by 
pictorial suggestion instead of 
worded arguments. In other words, 
the stage setting is effective in 
striking the keynote of the piece. 

The decorative or illustrative 
treatment of any piece of advertis- 
ing is not unlike the stage settings 
for a play. If the purpose of the 
piece is first clearly defined and the 
angle of approach is carefully 
drawn, the effectrveness of the 
message can be increased by plac- 


ing it in the proper setting just as 


Ge YAWMAN~» FRBE MFG.@. = 


By using a background of ordinary printed forms, over which are 
imposed the photographs of real people, the Yawman and Erbe Man- 
ufacturing Company secures a layout that catches and holds attention. 


The color of the paper stock 
itself is an important factor in 
creating atmosphere and catching 
attention. Another method for 
securing color backgrounds is to 
print type matter and illustrations 
on blocks of color tints. This is 
particularly effective in literature 
of the “de luxe” class. By using a 
solid tint block over or under a4 
halftone, instead of making two- 
color halftones, some beautiful 
two-color effects are possible. For 
instance, night scenes, in halftone 
run on tints of blue, are given more 
of air of reality. Similar methods 
are used in showing fire scenes, 
water views, etc., using red for fire 
and blue or green for water. 
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Color in the type itself is also 
effective in catching the buyer’s 
eye. Important sales points, strong 
statements from users, and other 
high spots in the copy may be 
emphasized by running in color. 
However, when type is to be run 
in color, it must be of large enough 
size to be easily read. This is due 
to the fact that colors are not as 
strong in value as black. 


How Wanamaker’s 


Builds Good-Will 


(Continued from page 1094) 


days—the vernal reserve of Gramercy. No 
wonder when the lease-hunting lure mounts 
in the blood as the seasons come and go, 
that this is one of the districts to which the 
knowing turn. 


Please use this Guidebook then, when you 
trail fugitive skylights, southern exposures, 
fireplaces that really burn, glimpses upon 
inner courts. Use it, remembering that this 
Guide is a promise of friendliness. And if 
fate and the landlord connive to bring you 
as a dweller in this district, we warn you— 
something will happen. You'll have a good 
neighbor! 


Reach into your heart toward the memory 
of your best neighbor! She may have 
realized that the fresh-baked scent of cookies 
carried on the breeze—and never failed you. 
She may have proxied in the absence of 
mother. Good neighbors have shared in 
very black moments, loaned baking powder, 
kissed the bride good-by—even washed your 
face ! 

Those homely and delightful aspects of 
neighborliness have to be translated in a 
new way in the greatest city of the world. 
And Wanamaker’s is glad to render as many 
neighborly services to you as lies within its 
power. Like New York its resources are 
great and its organization is complex. Yet 
the wholesome spirit of friendliness that 
emanates from Wanamaker’s is as simple 
and sincere as that given by any well-liked 
neighbor. In another section of this Guide, 
a list of the many services may remind you 
of time-savers that simply lie within your 
disposal, if you will to use them! They 
are the outward symbols of the daily desire 
to have Wanamaker’s more than a store, 
more than an organization—rather a living 
Personality and a force in the district whose 
substrata is Old New York, whose Now and 
whose Future look towards a_ residential 
Renaissance, 


Slightly mistaken about a Col- 
gate clock being at New Albany, 
Indiana, as you state on page 1030 
of your December 11 issue, aren’t 
you? 

This clock is located at Jeffer- 
Sonville, Indiana.—Joseph A. Shir- 
ley, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


TO INCREASE 
SALES All Selling 


Efforts Must 


Co-ordinate 


ONSPICUOUS 
SALES increases eldom made by the 


use of only one form of selling activity. 


Direct Advertising is intended to help sell 
—not go it alone. Itis one very important 
gear and not the entire selling machine. 
On how smoothly all gears mesh—co- 
ordinate—depends the success of the 
campaign. 

To increase sales, all selling effort must 
co-ordinate. Planning, developing and 
producing direct sales campaigns that co- 
ordinate all the client’s selling efforts in a 
unified drive to increase sales is the 
nature of our business. 


Better and quicker results are possible 
through the co-ordinated plan. Authori- 
tative data substantiating this can be ob- 
tained without charge on request by inter- 
ested executives. 


WILLIAM GREEN 
a Corporation 
Complete Direct Advertising Service 


and Counsel 


Sales Promotion * Marketing # Merchandising 
Offices: 627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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Is Your Catalog 
Cover As Good 
As Your Product? 


Are you proud of 
your product? Does 
your catalog reflect that 
pride? Is the cover of 
your catalog in keeping 
with the quality of the 
product it is designed 


to sell? 
Goodell-Pratt, the 
famous’ toolsmiths, 


wanted a cover as fine 
as the tools it repre- 
sented. Beauty and im- 
pressiveness must be 
combined with individu- 
ality. And since these 
catalogs were to be sent 
to men used to handling 
hardware, the covers 
must also possess far 
more than average 
durability. 

So Goodell-Pratt chose a 
Molloy Made Cover — dis- 
tinctive, handsome and so 
rugged that neither con- 


stant handling nor abuse 
affects its serviceability. 

No matter what your 
product may be, or where 
your catalog goes, a Molloy 
Made Cover will add to its 
sales-power and its life of 
service. Let us_ submit 
sketches of a Molloy Made 
design for the next book 
you plan. No obligation is 
involved. 


Commercial Covers 
for Every Purpose 


MOLLOY MADE 


Seles Offices in 
Principal Cities 


2469 North Western Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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A good title and an attractive cover design are important factors in getting the 


reader to turn to the sales story inside. 


The Watson Manufacturing Company has 


applied this principle in the sales literature on office appliances, shown above. 


Titles That Catch the Eye 


POOR title will do more to 
A kill the chances of a booklet 
or folder being read than al- 
most anything else. On the other 
hand, a title that appeals to the 
imagination or catches the eye gets 
the reader past the cover and into 
the meat of the presentation before 
he is aware of it. It pays, there- 
fore, to give careful thought to this 
matter of selecting the correct 
name or title for each mailing 
piece. 

Among the various pieces of di- 
rect advertising issued by office 
appliance and equipment people re- 
cently, the two exhibits shown 
here stand out for their catchy 
titles and attractive cover designs. 
These pieces were issued by the 
Watson Manufacturing Company. 
In both of them, there is a sugges- 
tion of office equipment, but 
neither “tips its mitt” so far as to 
give the reader an idea of what is 
inside. 

One of these pieces, “As the 
Shadow Lengthens,” is built 
around the theme that every busi- 
ness is but the lengthened shadow 
of the man who makes it, hooking 
up with the thought that, as the 
shadow lengthens and the business 
grows, more equipment is needed. 
Then come the reasons why this 
particular equipment is adapted to 
the needs of growing businesses. 


“A Good Front With Something 
Behind It,” covers filing equipment 
of the counter-height type. The 
sales arguments are based on the 
fact that this equipment presents a 
good front and, at the same time, 
saves floor space by building up 
the counters of filing cabinets, thus 
getting double use from the same 
space. 

Choosing catchy titles merely 
because they are catchy, however, 
should be guarded against. In the 
cases presented here, the titles are 
woven into the sales presentation 
so that the logical connection is ap- 
parent. This can be done in other 
cases if sufficient thought is given 
to developing something other 
than the trite, stereotyped phrases 
that seem to be so common. It 1s 
not always an easy matter to dash 
off a title or a caption with an in- 
terest appeal. Perhaps that is one 
reason why good title writers are 
scarce. Or, perhaps most of them 
have gone into the movies. By the 
same token, if you want a short 
course in writing titles and cap- 
tions, study those you see in the 
motion pictures. 


The motion picture people must: 


depend upon the printed word to 
catch the attention of theater ticket 
buyers, first. Then, they must us¢ 
words in the film itself to tie the 
scenes together in continuity. 
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See the Plans ~ and the Building 


The “personal” note attached to this book- 
let plants the germ of a sales idea which is 
cultivated further in the booklet itself. 
Another example of quality sales literature 
to sell a quality product to quality buyers. 


Selling a New Address 


cently received an attractive 

booklet from W. H. Ballard 
Company calling attention to the 
advantages offered by the Statler 
Building in Boston. Attached to 
the booklet was a personal note, 
reproduced in handwriting, sug- 
gesting the Statler Building as a 
nationally advertised address. Both 
the booklet and the leaflet are 
shown in the accompanying ex- 
hibit. 

This is another example of the 
use of quality sales literature to 
sell a quality proposition. The 
booklet starts with an illustration 
showing the new building as seen 
from the Public Garden in Boston. 
It then moves to the front en- 
trance, following with interior 
views, floor plans, and descriptions 
of various features. 

The leaflet bearing the message 
in handwriting is effective in giv- 
ing the mailing a personal appeal 
and in focusing the prospect’s mind 
on the proposition to be presented. 
I wonder why more advertisers do 
not use this simple device for se- 
curing attention and giving their 
messages more personal appeal. 


Preents received tenants re- 
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Selling office space is no differ- 
ent from any other line of busi- 
ness. The greater the quality ap- 
peal, the more need there is for 
quality sales literature. 

The same law applies to the sell- 
ing of homes or of vacant property. 
Real estate men of vision can plan 
beautiful suburban areas, modern 
office buildings, and hotels, but 
their visions must be set down on 
paper convincingly if they are to 
be convincing to buyers. The real 
estate field offers one of the great- 
est opportunities for constructive 
quality direct mail advertising in 
business history. Those concerns 
who see it and grasp it are going 
to realize that it pays to use qual- 
ity to sell quality. 

On the other hand, the product 
itself must offer quality in keeping 
with the quality of the sales liter- 
ature used to promote its sale. It 
is more dangerous to over-sell than 
to under-sell. For this reason, ac- 
tual photographs of the product— 
be it office space, vacant lots, wash- 
ing machines, or what have you— 
are usually more convincing than 
merely drawings presenting an 
imaginary treatment. 


You Can 
Do It Too! 


ROM a job-seeker fifteen 

years ago to the world’s 
largest producer in his line, 
with an investment of nearly 
$4,000,000, is the direct mail 
romance of Clyde H. Melton of 
Devine, Texas. 


Here is a man who built from 
nothing by direct mail adver- 
tising alone. His direct mail 
advertising bill is now $150,000 
a year. 


For Bigger Sales 


Thousands of other busi- 
nesses, manufacturing, whole- 
sale, retail, have been built 
wholly or mainly through 
intelligent direct mail adver- 
tising. 

This year the Langley’s 
Cleaning.& Dyeing, Ltd., To- 
ronto, increased sales 32% by 
direct mail. 


Here’s How 


Every month The MAIL- 
BAG tells how to use letters, 
circulars, booklets, etc., to build 
business, how to get punch, 
interest, attention value into all 
types of printed salesmanship, 
how to compile mailing lists, 
test returns, etc. 


Monthly, only $1 a year 
($1.50 foreign) The MAIL- 
BAG is filled with sales and 
profit making ideas for every 
type of business, whether you 
spend $1,000 or $100,000 a year 
in sales promotion. Start with 
January. 


Use the Coupon Now 


The MAILBAG 


510 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


The MAILBAG 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me The MAILBAG for 1 year 
for which I (enclose) (will remit) one 
dollar. 


Name 


Address City. State. 
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Booklet explaining L M S 


F; A €e unusual Warehousing Plan 


mailed Free on request. 


Save Money 
by Storing 
in England 


Here’s important news to every 
business executive. Today, you 
can store merchandise through- 
out Great Britain for  one- 
fourth of what you now pay 
by shipping L M §, and storing 
in L M S warehouses. Every 
convenience known to modern 
distribution is at your com- 
mand—always! There are more 
than 300 L M S warehouses 
distributed through all import- 
ant industrial centers of Great 
Britain, both on the coast and 
in the interior, They are all 
connected by direct rail routes. 
Handling charges and costly 
transit delays are cut to an ir- 
reducible minimum. 


The average L M S charge for 
handling, stowing and deliver- 
ing out of store as required, is 
only 2-3 of a cent per 100 Ibs. 
inclusive. 


The L M S is the one British 
Railroad which serves with its 
own lines all major British 
ports. LM S delivers right 
through to store door with its 
own teams and trucks; 1,300 
motor trucks and 10,000 teams 
continuously employed. L M S 
storage rates on general mer- 
chandise vary from one-fourth 
to one-seventh of the current 
rates for storage in_ public 
warehouses in the United States. 


LONDON MIDLAND 


& SCOTTISH 


Railway of Great Britain 


One Broadway, New York City 


The L M S New York office 
offers every cooperation to help 
you solve the problem of dia- 
tribution in Britain. Address 
Thomas A. Moffet, Freight 
Trafic Manager in America, 
One Broadway, New York. 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH 


AN ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPART- 
MENT IN AMERICA 


“Oh Tom, It’s Wonderful” 


The plain facts 
written into this 
story about Tom 
and Betty would 
make rather dry 
reading if pre- 
sented alone. By 7 
dramatizing the bia ta 
story, the adver- 
tiser gets these 
facts across to 
the reader the 
“painless” way. 


though we were putting our money 
in the bank. 

* And the Sawyer Lumber Com- 
pany doesn’t stop with help on 
the financing. They have hun- 
dreds of house plans at their 
office and will help us choose the 
one we want. They will also 
assist us in selecting a reliable 


t Betty—the kind of 
eating we prefer; 
the kind of 


Dramatize the Sales Story 


OME months ago, we cited 
several instances of the use of 
the fiction style in sales litera- 

ture. Another example has just 
come to hand which, while it is not 
so pretentiously done, is typical of 
what many other advertisers can 
do in translating their sales argu- 
ments into story form. The title 
of this booklet is “Why They 
Lived Happily Ever After.” It is 
issued by the W. H. Sawyer Lum- 
ber Company. 

The purpose of the booklet is to 
feature this company’s home 
financing plan. In selling the idea 
of owning a home, there is a ten- 
dency toward sentiment and little 
object lessons in thrift which, 
while they may be true, are too far 
removed from daily life to be ap- 
plied directly by the readers. 


This booklet is effective in an- 
swering arguments before they 
arise by covering in story form the 
adventures of Tom and Betty in 
trying to find a suitable home to 
rent and thus make it possible to 
be married on a comparatively 
small income. By using characters, 
the appeal is given a human touch 


which revives many similar exper- 
iences in the mind of the reader. 
The story includes an outline of 
the working of the financing plan 
in a typical case. In fact, the reader 
is given sufficient information to 
show him the advantage of owning 
a home without the necessity of 
showing complicated interest ta- 
bles and preaching a lesson on the 
desirability of thrift. 

Banks, building and loan com- 
panies, builders, and real estate 
men have many opportunities to 
dramatize their sales arguments. 
The exhibit shown here proves 
that it is not necessary to write a 
novel or even a short story in or- 
der to get the human appeal into 
cold, hard dollars and cents. 


One reason why a great many 
possible buyers hesitate to “return 
the coupon” is that they fear they 
will be high-pressured into buying 
something. Sales literature must 
be high pressure to a certain extent 
in order to get action. The prob- 
lem is to conceal the machinery by 
which the pressure is applied, or at 
least subdue its creaking and 
clanking to a whisper. 
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The Changing College Market 


(Continued from page 1072) 


retailers. One shoe salesman told 
the writer that he could sell cer- 
tain numbers to the merchants 
catering to students about six 
months before the same numbers 
would be big sellers to the general 
public outside university com- 
munities. In other words, the 
country follows the lead of the 
college student in matters of dress. 
The college man must be sold first, 
and the other will more easily fall 
in line. 


Picture No. 7. In the old days 
the students of one college knew 
little about those in other institu- 
tions. Of course, if they met each 
other on the gridiron each regarded 
the other with the violent hatred 
bred of ignorance. Terrible tales 
were circulated concerning the de- 
pravity of the denizens of rival 
institutions. 


The Campus Cosmopolite 


Today the student is a campus 
cosmopolite—he has visited other 
colleges and speaks with ease con- 
cerning their buildings, their fra- 
ternities, the traditions and activi- 
ties. This has been brought about 
in various ways. Student migra- 
tions to football games have had a 
share. On these occasions thous- 
ands of students pack special 
trains, motor busses, and weird 
wrecks of what were once automo- 
biles, and journey several hundred 
miles to spend a day at a rival in- 
stitution. 


In addition to this, college frater- 
nities hold conventions at which 
ideas are exchanged. Other meet- 
ings of representatives of various 
college organizations and activities 
help to unify concepts and_ to 
Standardize the college student. 
The newspapers and magazines 
published by the students are ex- 
changed too. 


At no time have ideas spread so 
rapidly throughout the various col- 
lege communities as at present. 

Picture No. 8. In the old days 
the college student seldom read ad- 
vertisements. He was not so inter- 
ested in business, he did not try to 
keep abreast of the styles in dress. 


His interests were in his books and 
athletics and pranks. His courses 
of study turned his attention more 
to the past and less to the present 
than is now the case. 


Today he reads the advertise- 
ments. In the first place, many 
students are taking courses in ad- 
vertising and are thus interested in 
the subject. Again, the student 
wishes to keep up on style changes 
in clothes, cars, etc. 

Picture No. 9. In the old days 
the girls did not go to college with 
the men as they do today. They 
had their girls’ schools or they 
stayed at home and learned to keep 
house. 


The Women Step In 


Today the number of girls at- 
tending college is growing faster 
than that of the men. 

This introduces an important 
factor into the situation from the 
viewpoint of the advertiser. The 
incentive to appear at one’s best 
every day is greatly stimulated in 
both sexes. This has a bearing on 
many lines of purchases other than 
clothes. It affects the purchases of 
articles bought by men and by 
women, for the increasing number 
of co-eds constitutes an important 
market in itself, while their pres- 
ence affects greatly the expendi- 
tures of the men students. 


Picture No. 10. In the old days 
a boy or girl under age expected to 
follow the instructions of his par- 
ent in matters pertaining to expen- 
ditures. Parental discipline was 
much more vigorous than at pres- 
ent, and if it was desired to sell the 
college student, it was sufficient in 
the majority of cases to sell the 
parent. 


Today the picture is reversed. 
Parental discipline is at a low ebb, 
and instructions flow from son or 
daughter to parent. The family car 
is purchased according to sugges- 
tions received from the “young 
folks.” The latter not only choose 
their own clothes but influence the 
purchases of dad and mother in 
this line. 


The importance of the individual 
young man or woman of college 
age as a potential purchaser is 
vastly enhanced of late years, then, 
not alone because he spends more 
money while in college, but be- 
cause he spends it as he pleases 
and at the same time exercises an 
influence on the expenditures of 
other members of his family. 


Fhe writer realizes that he has 
indulged in some rather sweeping 
generalizations, but they represent 
clear tendencies, as anyone who 
has spent a couple of decades in a 
college community can _ testify. 

At any rate, no one can afford to 
overlook a market which is increas- 
ing so rapidly in size and import- 
ance as is the American college 
market. 


British Industries Fair to 
Be Held in 1927 


The British Industries Fair, or- 
ganized annually by the British 
government at the request of man- 
ufacturers for the purpose of en- 
abling the trade buyer to do his 
business quickly, cheaply and in 
comfort, is to be continued next 
year between February 21 and 
March 4 at Birmingham and Lon- 
don, England. Started in 1915, this 
fair has already become a perma- 
nent part of the commercial organi- 
zation of the British Empire. 


John Lomax, of the office of the 
British Consulate General in Chi- 
cago, reports that as an additional 
inducement for buyers from the 
United States, the British govern- 
ment has agreed to waive the 
usual passport visa fee for genuine 
buyers, who will thus obtain a sav- 
ing of $10 each in their transporta- 
tion charges, an item of consider- 
able importance to the large de- 
partment stores which send over 
dozens of buyers each year. 


“The necessity of balancing the 
import and export trade in the 
United States dictates that more 
and more exported merchandise 
shall be sold in this country,” de- 
clares Mr. Lomax, “and direct buy- 
ing by merchants in the Middle 
West is steadily on the increase as 
against the previous tendency for 
firms to get their requirements 
from importers in New York. 
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The Sales Slant on For the first time in ten 
the 1927 Business ¢2"S we are printing in this 
Outionk issue a symposium of opin- 

ion regarding the sales pros- 
pects for the coming year. We do not take a lot of 
stock, as a rule, in the usual hip-hip-hurrah for 
prosperity articles that fill the business press at this 
time of the year. It is our humble opinion that 
business this coming year will operate under condi- 
tions that are totally different from any economic 
conditions we have ever had, and we are not im- 
pressed by the worrisome souls who believe that 
because we have been enjoying good business, we 
must expect bad business. 

In examining the different forecasting services, 
we note that most of them are at odds with each 
other. Moody believes the conservative sentiment 
which now dominates business is ample insurance 
that business is going to continue at its present 
level, or nearly so. Brookmire is non-committal, 
but cautions against speculative holding of stocks, 
indicating a doubtful attitude. U. §. Business 
Service looks for a moderate recession in business 
volume during the first quarter of 1927. Babson 
sees no immediate danger of a major depression, 
but is conducting a campaign to get clients to clean 
up at the bank and get out of debt. Alexander 
Hamilton is more bullish than a month ago. 
Harvard continues to hold a moderately optimistic 
attitude about the immediate business outlook, and 
is of the opinion that present high levels will con- 
tinue until money tightens. Franklin looks for a 
considerable decline in business and the stock 
market, pointing out that a recession is now under 
way. Standard are non-committal, but moderately 
optimistic. 

These forecasts were made just prior to the 
United States Steel stock dividend. It is generally 
felt that this action on the part of U. S. Steel, a 
notoriously conservative directorate, evidences Wall 
‘Street’s belief in continued peak business. How- 
ever, it will be remembered that just prior to the 
crash in 1920 we had an epidemic of stock dividends. 
And in the same connection we note that Colonel 
Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Company, whose fore- 
casts have been very accurate and whose opinion is 
worthy of considerable weight, has ranged himself 
on the side of those who do not expect so much 
from business during the first months of 1927. 
Others side with him. 

After giving proper weight to these diverging 
opinions, we think that this coming year is going 
to be spotty. We think that business is going 
to accelerate in lines such as textiles, leathers, 


és EDITORIAL COMMENT 


agricultural, etc. These are lines which have not 
done so well in the past year or so. We think that 
business may taper off somewhat in lines which 
have been exceeding the speed limit in 1926. There 
are some lines of business where prices are inflated 
to two and three times pre-war prices, although the 
pre-war dollar has reached sixty-eight cents, and is 
still climbing. We don’t think it takes an Adam 
Smith to see that there must be a settling down in 
those lines. And as these lines settle it is reason- 
able to assume that the lines which have been 
sluggish, like textiles and agriculture, will be 
helped. 

We say that is what we think is going to happen. 
But we wish to add that we don’t think it matters 
a tinker’s dam what we think, or what anyone else 
thinks about the business outlook for next year. 
There is going to be plenty of business next year 
for everyone who really goes after it, even if it 
should prove that there is not quite enough to go 
around. Suppose business does fall off 10 per cent, 
which represents in stock market terms, a “depres- 
sion.” The sales manager who goes after business 
20 per cent harder is sure to finish 1927 with a 
substantial gain in spite of general business. 
Readers who have the courage to take advantage of 
the easy money situation and invest in a daring 
advertising campaign will set the pace for their 
sales force and have nothing to fear from business 
conditions. In fact, the only sales manager who 
really needs to be afraid about what is going to 
happen to business next year is the fellow who 1s 
afraid that something might happen, and permits 
his fears to warp his judgment. 

The business outlook for next year is not going 
to be any different from the business outlook for 
any other year. Your business is going to be what 
you make it. It is going to be bad if you spend 
time that you should spend in sales planning read- 
ing about what might happen, and stunt your initia- 
tive by thinking that people are suddenly going to 
sew up their pocketbooks. In London there is a 
group of men who clean up about $150,000,000 a 
year betting that the things people are afraid might 
happen won’t happen. A hundred years ago these 
men found that 75 per cent of the time men’s fears 
never materialize, and they have been “cleaning up” 
ever since. Read our leading article in this issue 
and then dust off that last year’s sales quota, and 
give it an injection of optimism. Hoist it up a few 
notches. Get it out in front where you can see it 
and talk it and plan. Don’t be afraid of putting 1t 
too high, because it is always true that the higher 
the aim, the higher the hit. 
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. FRANK A. ARNOLD 
t oe 
h joins 
re 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
a oF 
' COMPANY 
n 
1 as 
n 
srector of ° development 
n. 
rs 
m pee gt is made of the appointment of 
‘ Frank A. Arnold as Director of Development. 
ir For the last nine years he has been an officer, director 
it and stockholder of the Frank Seaman Advertising 
50 Agency, one of the largest organizations of its kind 
t, in New York City. 
. Mr. Arnold has also been one of the lecturers at the 
2 Harvard School of Business Administration for six suc- 
. cessive years. He has traveled extensively in connec- | 
; tion with business investigation and promotion work, | 
ol . ; ; | 
. making trade and business surveys in Europe, Cuba, | 
fi Porto Rico and Mexico and also visiting nearly every | 
a state and territory of the United States. | 
10 Mr. Arnold has been the pioneer among the Adver- 
to tising Agency Executives in making platform addresses 
is on Radio Broadcasting and has had opportunity of | 
ts obtaining first hand reactions from the field of un- | 
usual value. 
es Radio Broadcasting, despite its rapid growth, has 
ws facing it the need of careful and intensive study in 
- order that its ultimate field may be soundly and con- 
“ structively developed. 
tt The Director of Development will be concerned 


to not only with existing fields of activity and improved | 
a methods of operation as reflected by public opinion, 
a but also in discovering new opportunities for the prac- 


ht tical application of Radio based on personal reactions | 
se from representative groups. | 
rs 
p” M. H. AYLESWORTH, President. | 
o NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY | 
ew NEW YORK CITY 
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The White Company Rises 
to Object 


“Y ) YE have read the edito- 
rial, ‘Christmas Bribes 
and Christmas Pres- 
ents,’ which appeared on your page 
of Editorial Comment in the No- 
vember 13 issue of ‘Sales Manage- 
ment.’ We believe that either you 
have been misinformed as to the 
reasons why the White Motor 
Company inaugurated this policy 
or are not familiar with the extent 
and nature of the practice to which 
you referred. 

“The policy of the White Motor 
Company in not permitting its of- 
ficers and employees to accept 
presents from firms with whom the 
company does business is not con- 
sidered by us to be an intrusion on 
the rights of the individual or a re- 
flection on his business integrity. 
The practice of miscellaneous and 
indiscriminate Christmas giving 
has increased so rapidly the last 
few years, and has caused such em- 
barrassment to the men in the 
White Motor Company, that they 
voluntarily requested the company 
to use its influence to stop it. 


The Company’s Policy 


“No effort is made by the com- 
pany at any time to interfere with 
the presentation or acceptance of 
gifts which are made to the em- 
ployees on a personal basis. Fre- 
quently it is very difficult for an of- 
ficer or an employee to refuse pres- 
ents which are tendered him by 
these individuals or firms, and still 
maintain the good will of the ven- 
dors, even though he does not want 
the gifts and regards them purely 
as a form of commercial bribery. 
In most every case, Christmas gifts 
of this kind are an excuse to hold 
an account or serve as an entering 
wedge for new business. 

“This policy of the White Com- 
pany is not exclusive of White. 
The Standard Oil Company of Cal- 
ifornia, several New York depart- 
ment stores and many other large 
industrial concerns in the country, 
have been using it for years with 
great success. We believe that, if 
you will investigate, you will learn 
how many large concerns feel 
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about this practice, and how thor- 
oughly they are in sympathy with 
the White policy whether they are 
following it or not. The men in the 
White Motor Company are all in 
favor of it-and enjoy much more 
satisfactory relations with vendors 
since the policy was put into effect. 

“Would you consider that the 
following gifts were tendered in 
the spirit of personal friendship: 

“Presenting a set of golf clubs to 
an executive to whom they have 
never been introduced, who has 
never played golf and is not inter- 
ested in the sport. 


Judge for Yourself 


“Presenting a beautiful and ex- 
pensive automobile accessory to a 
man who does not own a car. 

“Presenting miscellaneous gifts 
to employees they have never met. 

“Misspelling the names and ini- 
tials of employees and imprinting 
the incorrect business titles. 

“Requesting the company to fur- 
nish a list of its executives and de- 
partment heads and following this 
request by sending gifts. 

“Sending gifts to officials by 
title without the name. 


“Many of these gifts are sent 
under the guise of advertising sou- 
venirs, but they are usually re- 
ceived at Christmas time. Repre- 
sentatives of the firms call soon 
after the gifts have been received 
and make a strong plea for busi- 
ness. 

“The practice is not confined to 
department heads with whom the 
individuals or firms meet in a busi- 
ness way, but also includes the 
executives of the company, and 
others. 

“We do not believe that there is 
the slightest question of doubt in 
anyone’s mind but that most of 
these Christmas gifts are presented 
from a purely selfish and mercen- 
ary motive. The recipient feels ob- 
ligated to favor the giver in the 
matter of future business transac- 
tions, and in many cases both the 
individual and the company suffer 
as a result. These presents are 


given with one object in mind, and 
that is that the giver expects some- 
thing in return. 

“The White Motor Company be- 
lieves in sound salesmanship and 
purchasing methods. We want to 
maintain our business on a sound, 
substantial basis and to consider 
our purchases entirely on the merit 
of the vendors’ products and with- 
out influence or pressure being 
brought to bear upon the men who 
are responsible for these pur- 
chases.”—Stanley P. Seward, ad- 
vertising manager, The White 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Erskine-Six Newest 
Motor Car 


“Detailed sales reports,” declares 
a publicity item from the Stude- 
baker Corporation, “just received 
by the Studebaker factory from 
Paris, show that the first Erskine 
Six to be sold was purchased by 
Edwin V. Morgan, American am- 
bassador to Brazil.” 


Why detailed sales reports were 
required to convey this simple 
item of news is not known, al- 
though it is known that the Erskine 
Six was first exhibited at the 
recent Automobile Salon in Paris. 
The car will make its American 
debut at the New York Automobile 
Show, January 8-15. 


Batten Agency to Handle 
Infant Products Account 


Johnson and Johnson, of New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, have ap- 
pointed the George Batten Com- 
pany, Inc., to direct the advertising 
of their baby powder, baby cream 
and baby soap, in addition to 
Nupak, another of their products, 
which the Batten agency was al- 
ready handling. 


Enid Account Goes to 
Arthur Rosenberg 


The Enid Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of New York City, manufac- 
turer of Maiden Form brassieres 
and lingerie, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Arthur 
Rosenberg Company, Inc., also 0! 
New York. 
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During 1926 


The Courier-Journal and Times 
Gained over 


2500000 


agate lines of Advertising 


[ IS entirely fitting that The Courier-Journal 
and Times in their one-hundredth year should 
enjoy their greatest circulation and advertising 
volume and their greatest margin of leadership. 


This remarkable growth reflects an uncommon 
prosperity in the Louisville and Kentucky market. 


Pe 
Che Conrier -Zonrnal 150000 


147000 
My THE LOUISVILLE TIMES Wate 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL’ AGENCY 


es 
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The 


Indispensable 
Link 

in 

Sales Promotion 


GALES promotion is 

very much like a 
chain — composed of 
parts, or links. 


The only difference 
being that a chain can 
contain an endless 
number of links. 


Whereas a sales pro- 
motion campaign con- 
sists of fewer links, 
carefully chosen. 


Study the sales 
promotion plans of 
notable successes and 
you will find that busi- 
ness papers are one of 
the links chosen. 


Many years’ experi- 
ence has taught that 
they are indispensable. 


In fact, it is often a 
matter of surprise to 
learn of the richness 
of the dividends de- 
rived from investment 
in business paper ad- 
vertising. 


All three papers of the Amer- 
ican Paint Journal Group are 
members of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc. 


American Paint Journal Co. 


Publishers of 


American Paint & Oil Dealer, Monthly 
American Paint Journal, Weekly 
American Painter & Decorator, Monthly 


3713 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK: Room 1352, 100 William St. 
CHICAGO: 53 W. Washington Blvd. 
DETROIT: 1924 Ford Bldg. 
BUFFALO: 416 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
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Your 1927 Quota 


(Continued from page 1064) 


in the face of all the calamity howl- 
ing that is going on through the 
country on account of the price of 
cotton. 

The South is beginning to come 
into its own. We have a lot of 
other products besides cotton and 
there is no reason why conditions 
in the South should not continue to 
improve. 


J. W. SPENCER 
Sales Manager, I. L. Lyons & Company, 


Ltd., New Orleans, Louisiana. 

We are just now witnessing a 
temporary depression in our trad- 
ing area due to the bumper cotton 
crop that was produced in the 
South, and the low price the farm- 
ers are receiving for it. We confi- 
dently believe that this slump will 
begin to clarify itself early in 
January. 

In setting our sales quota for 
1927, we are predicating it on a 
volume of business considerably in 
excess of what our 1926 sales will 
be. 

The South in general, and the 
New Orleans territory in particu- 
lar, is in splendid condition, as 
practically every other crop raised 
here has been bountiful and sold at 
top prices, but traditionally, people 
in this section look upon the results 
obtained from the cotton crop as 
somewhat of a barometer to the 
general trade conditions, and in the 
last analysis, the writer views this 
so-called depression as being more 
apparent than real. 


ALFRED P, HAAKE 
Simmons Company, New York, N. Y. 
We anticipate -that next year 

will see more money spent for fur- 
niture than has been spent in any 
one year thus far, provided the in- 
dustry is awake to its oppor- 
tunities. 


We are setting our sales expect- 
ancy for 1927 ahead of sales in 
1926 by approximately 10 per cent. 

It seems to us that general busi- 
ness conditions next year, judging 
from what we learn from signs in 
our own territories and industry, 


will be slightly better than they 


were in 1926. But we frankly ex- 
pect a large share of our improve- 
ment to be at the expense of other 
industries, rather than from a 
sheer improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions. 


Our own sales for 1927 will un- 
doubtedly run higher than they did 
in 1926, unless we are sorely dis- 
appointed. 

The installment mania shows 
signs of being rationalized. There 
is a distinct trend toward better 
merchandising among retailers in 
our industry, although there is still 
considerable improvement neces- 
sary. Credit conditions are good 
on the whole and we see no reason 
why they should not be as good or 
better next year. 


ApAM W. TritscH 

Sales Manager, Thompson & Company, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

We are setting our sales quota 
for 1927 ahead of the sales of 1926. 

The reason we have set a higher 
sales quota for 1927 over this year 
is: 

First: Our own personal in- 
vestigation of territory which we 
cover shows us where considerably 
more of our material can be used. 

Second: Because of closer ap- 
plication to volume users of our 
material. 

Third: With larger production 
facilities and reduced production 
will allow us to get considerable 
business we were not able to get 
this year. 

We have personally analyzed the 
territory which we cover, which 
is mainly the tri-state district, 
namely: Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, and the adjoining states, 
and they have shown us that the 
business is there for us and we 
have equipped ourselves to get the 
business during the coming year. 


(More letters will be printed in the Jan- 
uary 8 issue of Sales Management on 1927 
quotas.—The Editors.) 


Olson and Enzinger, Inc., of 
Milwaukee, have been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the 
Jersild Knitting Company, Neenah, 
Wisconsin. 
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A New High Water Mark 


Member: Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Date of Issue Subscription Rate Circulation Rate—Page 
December 1918 $2.00 a year 2,200 $30 

| December 1919 $2.00 a year 5,245 $50 

| December 1920 $2.50 a year 6,007 $75 

| December 1921 $3.00 a year 5,398 $75 

| December 1922 $3.00 a year 8,239 $75 

| December 1923 $3.00 a year 11,359 $125 

| December 1924 $3.00 a year 12,493 $150 

| December 26, 1925 $4.00 a year 12,995 $160 


December 25, 1926 $4.00 a year 14,008 $160 


These figures, however, don’t tell the entire story. When our $150 
a page advertising rate went into effect in January, 1924, we were 
selling 2,017 copies of each issue on the newsstands. 


Since that date we have not only increased our total net paid circu- 
lation by 2,649, but we have deliberately reduced our newsstand 
sales from 2,017 to 365, replacing this circulation with regular mail 
subscribers. This makes a net gain in regular mail subscribers of 
4,301 for the period —more than thirty-five percent. 


NEW ADVERTISING RATES 


In Effect January 1927 


‘ ‘ Single Pees —- x 
pace nsertion nsertions nsertions 
Full Page $175 $160 $150 
Two Columns 135 125 120 
One Column 75 70 65 
Half Column 40 37 35 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


19 West Forty-Fourth Street 4660 Ravenswood Avenue 146 King Street West 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO TORONTO 
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You'll Pull a Good Idea 
Out of Every Issue 


—of This New Kind of 
Advertising Magazine 


RACTICAL 

advertising and 
sales plans—experi- 
yences that experts 
Mihave tested and 
proven good—these 
are the returns you 
get from the pages 
of Advertising and 
Selling Fortnightly. 
Hardly an_ issue 
will pass but you 
can pull out a good, 
common-sense idea for your own business. 


If you are interested in markets and media, 
research, the latest copy slants, illustration 
or mail sales, you will want to be sure to 
get this new kind of magazine. 


Advertising and Selling Fortnightly will 
pay adequate returns in good, usable ideas. 


Send the 
oupon Now 


—— 


Advertising and Selling Fortnightly, 
9 East 38th Street, New York City. 
Please enter my subscription. You may bill 
me at $3.00 a year (26 issues) after I have 
received the first issue. 


Name 


ee ee 


Keeping in close touch 
with the Far West’s 
advertising activities 


is possible through reading the 120 to 150 page monthly issues 
of Western Advertising. Specializing in food and community ad- 
vertising; general articles on markets, selling technique; repro- 
ductions of characteristic western advertisements, covers in col- 
or, special art features; hundreds of news items, etc., etc. Com- 
plete your list of necessary advertising literature by subscribing 
now—trial subscription six months, $1.00. 7 


WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 


564 Market Street » San Francisco 


{A subscription pl iced now will include the Annual Review 
Number (February)—big value in itself.} 
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where a complete serial story has 
been carried through a series of 
cartoon advertisements in the same 
manner as is done in the regular 
newspaper comic strips. 


That a department store should 
be the one to introduce such an in- 
novation is a pretty fair sign that 
the plan has an exceptional degree 
of merit,for department stores have 
never been noted for their willing- 
ness to make such radical depart- 
ures from tradition or to run many 
risks of losing money in general 
advertising. As a usual thing, ev- 
ery inch of space in a department 
store’s advertisement is charged up 
to individual departments, which 
make use of their allotted share of 
that space to describe merchandise 
and quote prices. For the average 
department store to devote valu- 
able space to good-will advertising 
just isn’t being done; their job is to 
sell goods, not to entertain news- 
paper readers, so they say. 


Cartoons to the Fore 


Most department store execu- 
tives, then, shudder at the thought 
of filling up a couple of hundred 
dollars’ worth of space with copy 
which, according to their stand- 
ards, isn’t producing anything. 
And that same feeling is prevalent 
to a greater or less extent among 
other advertisers. As a result, ad- 
vertising men consider the action 
of The Davis Store a significant in- 
dication that the use of cartoon ser- 
ials is growing in importance. 
Noting the effect of a good comic 
on a newspaper’s readers, adver- 
tisers are coming to the conclusion 
that the number of their own read- 
ers will be increased materially 
through some similar feature to 
catch their attention and create a 
following. 


| Of course, there is nothing par- 
| ticularly new about the appearance 
|of cartoons in advertisements. 

Some of the best cartoonists in the 
country are doing that sort of 
work, and their drawings illustrate 


| advertisements of all kinds of 


Cartoon Comic Strip Moves 
to Advertising Columns 


(Continued from page 1075) 


products. Single cartoons, however, 
while they have the power to com- 
mand interest when rightly used, 
as a matter of fact do not serve 
that purpose any better than 
equally good photographs or draw- 
ings. That brings up the point of 
difference between isolated car- 
toons and the comic strip, or con- 
tinuity, a distinction which few ad- 
vertisers appreciate. 


Continuity Wins Daily Readers 


An inherent advantage of the 
comic strip is that the interest 
aroused is carried over to the next 
day ; it is continuous and cumula- 
tive, while a single cartoon, even 
though it may be as well drawn 
and as carefully worked out, leaves 
nothing to a reader’s anticipation. 
He has nothing further to look for- 
ward too. The advertisement may 
have caught his eye, it may even 
have caused him to remember the 
product advertised, but there its 
effect ceased. On the other hand, 
a series of advertisements, like 
those of The Davis Store, influ- 
enced hundreds of people in Chi- 
cago to turn to its advertisement 
and find out what happened to the 
boy and his dog since yesterday, 
just as they turn to see what’s be- 
come of Orphan Annie in the last 
twenty-four hours. 

The Davis Store’s campaign rep- 
resents a point toward which car- 
toon advertising has been moving 
gradually for a number of years. 
Ever since cartoons first began to 
be used in advertisements there 
have been a few advertisers who 
have realized the importance of 
building up a following for certain 
individual cartoon characters. None 
of them had gone so far as The 
Davis Store, however, by reproduc- 
ing the style and plot of the typical 
newspaper comic, but several had 
made steps in that direction. 


The Sebring Pottery Company, 
of Sebring, Ohio, has appointed the 
New York office of Edwards, Ew- 
ing and Jones, Inc., to direct its 
account. 
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Why One Company Employs 
Only Mature Salesmen 


(Continued from page 1066) 


stores of the state outside of De- 
troit. Now we have at least one 
of the leading stores in practically 
every city and town of the state 
and in many cases we have several 
in the same city. Small dealers 
who know little about merchandis- 
ing and who do little other than 
open the front door to get business 
have been replaced by big, aggress- 
ive merchandising organizations 
that go after business, and get it.” 


F. W. Boynton, the sales mana- 
ger, added some illustrative exam- 
ples of why the young salesmen 
previously employed were unable 
to get. the desired distribution. 

“We had a young fellow in one 
territory, for example,” he said, 
“who was selling quite a good vol- 
ume, but from our knowledge of 
the territory, we knew he should 
be selling even more. I visited him 
there and went around with him, 
calling on the dealers. I was not 
familiar with the town or the 
merchants in it, of course, but as 
we went along, I noticed that prac- 
tically all our dealers were small. 
Then as we walked along the street 
I began to say to the salesman: 
‘Here’s a big handsome store — 
what does this fellow say about 
radio?’ 


Where Men Fell Down 


““T don’t think they carry radio 
at all,’ the salesman would proba- 
bly reply, and when I pinned him 
down, he hadn’t called on them at 
all. Time and again I did that, 
pointing out department stores, big 
furniture stores, music stores, pros- 
perous-looking electrical appliance 
shops, and others and in almost 
every case I found that the sales- 
man hadn’t even called on them. 
He didn’t think they were pros- 
pects at all, in spite of the fact that 
we had been preaching the neces- 
sity of lining up the larger stores 
as dealers. After awhile I said, 
‘Come on—let’s go in here and see 
Whether this fellow is interested in 
radio,’ and I found that a majority 
ot the leading merchants there 
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were interested in radio, whether 
or not they were handling it. 


“Later on I went back there and 
selected two dealers, and one of 
them led the state in sales this 
year. 

“We went to another town and 
on the way the salesman told me 
how tough those dealers were. 
They just couldn’t be handled, he 
assured me; they were continually 
arguing and scrapping with him 
over every detail of the business. 
We began making the rounds of 
the dealers and soon I noticed that 
when we entered a store, the sales- 
man would hang back and let me 
make the introductions. Rather ob- 
viously, that salesman was afraid 
to approach merchants. 


Missionary Work in the Field 


“One big department store has a 
strict policy to the effect that the 
customer is always right and it 
makes a practice of exchanging ra- 
dio sets, which is generally dis- 
approved in the industry. One 
salesman went to this store and 
told the merchandise manager em- 
phatically that he shouldn’t do 
that; customers should not be al- 
lowed to keep a set two or three 
months, then return it for credit on 
some little excuse. I went to the 
same merchandise man and instead 
of telling him he was all wrong in 
trying to maintain such a policy in 
radio, I told him that being the 
case, ours was the set he should 
have, because it stays sold better 
than any other. He took on our 
line and that store now frequently 
runs several separate display ad- 
vertisements a week in season of 
our line alone, wholly at its own 
expense. 


“Much of our salesmen’s work is 
in keeping in touch with conditions 
in their territory, knowing the 
dealers, encouraging those who are 
slipping, and lining up others, and 
it takes men of high caliber to pick 
the best dealer in a town, then sell 
him the proposition. We don’t 
want just anybody and everybody 


SALES 
CONTESTS 


Every Sales Manager strives 
to accomplish two things: To 
build and hold the co-operation 
and good will of his Salesmen, 
Jobbers and Dealers. . . . To 
increase the volume of his 
sales at a profit. Sales Con- 


tests stand alone as his best 
means toward this dual ob- 
jective. 


Send for this 
New Book 


It Tells 


In most authoritative manner 
the exact bearing that Sales 
Contests have on Sales, Sales- 
men and Wholesalers. It ana- 
lyzes Contest Plans, indicates 
their use, abuse, influence and 
possibilities, and suggests an 
entirely new development of an 
old and very much worth-while 
system of sales stimulation. 


This new book—called Sales 
Contests — epitomizes the ex- 
periences ‘of Sales Managers 
who are pre-eminent in their 
field. It will prove of invalu- 
able assistance to any executive 
interested in Sales. It is yours 
for the asking . . entirely 
without obligation. 


United Premium Sales 
& Service Co. 


Chicago 


RIGHT NOW 
is the ideal time to bs 
use this book 

for 1927 

Programs. 


MAIL 
/ THIS COUPON 


& Service Co. 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Please send me one copy of “Sales 


Contests,” gratis and without obliga- 
tion. 


a 


Firms Having Branches 


find this equipment brings to branch offices many 
of the advantages of home office selling. Read how. 


HINK what it means to branch 

office salesmen to be able to 
take prospects through their plant 
—to show each step in the manu- 
facture of their merchandise—to 
point to installations they have 
made—to exhibit photographs and 
testimonial letters ina manner that 
holds the prospect’s interest up to 
the closing point. These are the 
things that Multiplex is doing in 
branch offices of hundreds of large 
manufacturers. 


Simple and Compact 


Multiplex is a simple, convenient 
and compact method of display. 
Wings of any size, glass covered if 
desired, swing from a central mea 1 
frame mounted on the wall or on = 
self-supporting base. Both sides of 
the wings are used for display pur- 
poses. Wings swing easily and are 
simply removed or interchanged 
like the pages of a loose-leaf book. 
In a small amount of space, a vast 
array of material can be displayed. 


Holds Prospect’s Interest 


Photographs of manufacturing 
processes, merchandise, installa- 
tions and testimonial letters enable 
branch office salesmen to take pros- 
pects through their plant and sell 
the firm as well as the merchandise. 
Because this method of display is 
so compact and so much can be 
quickly seen, it holds the prospect’s 
interest far more than would loose 
material or material bound ina book. 


Keeps Salesmen Enthusiastic 


By mounting company advertising 
on the page-like wings of Multiplex, 
branch office salesmen are kept in- 
formed on what the home office is 
doing for them in an advertising 
way. Itkeeps enthusiasm keyed up 
to highest pitch and offers them new 
selling points that the advertising 
matter brings to light. 


Priced Right—Get Catalog 


Use coupon to get catalog illustrat- 
ing the various types of Multiplex 
equipment available. Also price list 
of alltypes. No obligation attached 
to your request for further infor- 
mation. Just clip coupon and mail. 


Mail coupon for folder 
and catalog illustrat- 
ing the various types 
of Multiplex Fixtures, 
also prices and other 
uses for Multiplex 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 


915-25 N. Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation please send me catalog of var- 
ious types of Multiplex Equipment and price list. 


who is willing to take a few sets; 
we want the leading store in each 
town and if the town is large 
enough, we want several of the 
leading stores. We must have men 
who are qualified to approach such 
merchandise men on an equal foot- 
ing, show them why, in their own 
language, it is to their interests to 
take on our line, then, when they 
have taken it on, be able to discuss 
their problems intelligently with 
them and if they are not handling 
their quota, spur them up without 
antagonizing them. 

“That is why we employ mature 
salesmen only.” 


How DeLaval Uses 
Calendars 
(Continued from page 1077) 


him and ask him to stop in for it. 
When he calls, you have the op- 
portunity of getting the informa- 
tion or of talking to him as a pros- 
pect. Or you can get the informa- 
tion for your prospect list over the 
telephone then and there and mail 
the calendar. 

“It is never wise to leave the 
calendars so located in the store 
that your customers can help them- 
selves. It is a much better plan to 
have some one in your store pre- 
sent the calendar to the customer, 
for at the same time he can obtain 
whatever information you may de- 
sire,” 

All DeLaval salesmen are re- 
quired to sell calendars to the deal- 
ers. It is as much a part of their 
business as selling the company’s 
merchandise. 

Designs and styles of the calen- 
dars are decided upon long in ad- 
vance of the time when they are 
used by the dealers. For example, 
the 1928 calendars are already de- 
cided upon and a sample run of 
them made up in 1926. A liberal 
supply of the calendars is run off 
for samples so that the salesman 
can show the dealer what is offered 
at the beginning of each year. 

To aid the men in interesting 
dealers in calendars the company 
has prepared a small pocket port 
folio which shows a section of the 
calendars in the various stages 0 


printing. 
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Feiker Joins Associated 
Business Papers 


After serving eleven years as 
executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Jesse H. 
Neal announces his resignation, ef- 
fective January 1, 1927. 


The executive committee of the 
A. B. P. has created a new office 
for the association, that of manag- 
ing director. Frederick M. Feiker 
has been appointed to this office. 


Mr. Feiker brings to the A. B. P. 
a background of experience singu- 
larly fortunate for the work he is 
to do. Graduating in 1905 from the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
he became “technical journalist” 
for the General Electric Company, 
writing for the trade and industrial 
papers. Later he joined A. W. 
Shaw Company to help establish 
“Factory,” and later was made 
chairman of the editorial board of 
“System” and “Factory.” 


While with Shaw he helped or- 
ganize the industrial courses at 
Harvard. In 1915 he went with 
the McGraw Publishing Company 
as editor of the “Electrical World” 
and guided the early development 
of “Electrical Merchandising,” 
eventually becoming vice-president 
and editorial director of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company. 


In 1921 at the invitation of Her- 
bert Hoover he went to Washing- 
ton to become assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 


Mr. Feiker has laid out a broad 
program of work for the A.B. P. 
during the coming year in the pro- 
motion and development of higher 
standards of journalism for the 
business press. 


A.N.A.E. Appoints Idea 
Exchange Committee 


An Idea Exchange Committee 
has been formed by the Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives which will see to the pub- 
lication of revenue-producing ideas 
in each issue of “Newspaper Ad- 
vertising.” The committee is com- 
posed of James A. Austin, W. F. 
Hoffman, H. B. Guy, E. F. Braid, 
H. C. Carpenter, E. C. Griffith and 
E. J. Treffinger. 
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‘DEALER’S 


Goodwill 


must be earned 


HE most lasting impressions 

on dealers are created by cus- 
tomers’ acceptance of advertised 
products. To develop the farm 
market for dealers, advertisers must 
make an honest effort to educate 
most of the farm customers of the 
dealers. C.A.Taylorand the editors 
of Farm Life have earned and won 
the confidence of more than a mil- 
lion responsible farm families, repre- 
senting every county in everystate in 
the Union. That makes Farm Life 
the logical medium to carry adver- 
tising messages to that group. The 
other good farm papers reach other groups. 


T. W. LeQuatte 
Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 


S ALES M AN AGER Now making good but eager for 
larger opportunity 
We want a man who in two or three years is going to be worth $15,000 to 
$20,000 and who already has a proven record as an individual producer and 
also, at least in a small way, as a director of other men. He must already 
have an established earning power of $8,000 or better. The younger he is 
with these qualifications (provided he is settled) the better we shall like him. 
This position is with an established manufacturing company in Chicago with 
its product successfully in use for ten years and installed from coast to coast 
in some of the country’s largest concerns. It is now adding important units 
in office appliance lines and needs to multiply its field representation. There 
is stiff competition but the product has marked advantages. The man needs 
resource, industry and tenacity but the right man will find an opportunity 
that will grow with his own growth and a disposition to fairly recognize 


permanently, on its merits, his contribution to the business. Position im- 
mediately available. 


Address: Box K-121, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Av., Chicago 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 
mediums, you need 


STANDARO 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute in- 
formation on rates, 
discounts, color and 
cover charges, special 
positions, classified 
advertising and read- 
ing notices, closing 
dates, page and 
column sizes--and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 


-=-=--USE THIS COUPON!---- 


Special 30-Day Approval 


Order 
. 192 
Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
: You may send to us, meld, © may of the 

current number of Standard Rate & Service 

all issued since it was publ blished for "30. 


days" use. Valen wo cme 2 of Sa and ot Rity Ss 
he yl gee which is the cost of one year's 

iption. The issue we receive is to be considered the 
initial number to be followed by a revised copy each 
month. The Service is to be maintained accurately by 
bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 


Street Address 


City 


State. 


Individual Signing Order. 
Official Position 
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Scientific Sales Management 
Series to Begin January 8 


(Continued from page 1078) 


advertising of The Beacon Falls 
Rubber Shoe Company, Ives Man- 
ufacturing Company, Hoffman Spe- 
cialty Company, The A. C. Gilbert 
Company, Russia Cement Com- 
pany, and many others. 

Prior to the establishment of his 
advertising agency in 1909, Mr. 
Hoyt had many years of experience 
in marketing. During the time he 
was preparing for college he acted 
as a traveling salesman through a 
number of vacations. He was ac- 
cepted to enter Yale in the Shef- 
field Scientific School with the 
class of 1892, but postponed enter- 
ing Yale at that time and during 
the years 1899 and 1890 traveled 
as a salesman through southern 
New England selling to the groc- 
ery and general store trade. In 
the fall of 1891 he entered Yale 
and four years later graduated 
from the course in mechanical en- 
gineering with the right to attach 
Ph.D. at the end of his name. 


Has Broad Experience 


After leaving college he trav- 
eled for five years as a salesman, 
then he became secretary and 
treasurer of a large wholesale firm, 
selling to the grocery and general 
store trade. For five years Mr. 
Hoyt was in charge of sales and 
advertising for this firm. In 1904 
he determined to go into the ad- 
vertising agency business, but re- 
ceived a lucrative offer from Arm- 
our and Company to manage their 
branch at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, which led him to abandon tem- 
porarily his idea of becoming an 
advertising agent. For five years 
he was in charge of the Armour 
branch at New Haven, having vir- 
tual charge of all selling in the 
territory. 


In 1909 Mr. Hoyt established his 
present business as an advertising 
agent, opening his first office in 
New Haven in a very small way. 
Three years later he moved head- 
quarters to New York where he 
has remained to the present time. 
His business now has branches at 


several important eastern cities, as 
well as one 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Hoyt is a charter member of 
the New York Sales Managers’ 
Club, which was founded in June, 
1916, and for the past ten years 
has participated actively in its af- 
fairs. Through this and similar 
connections he numbers many of 


the country’s leading sales execu- , 


tives among his intimate acquaint- 
ances. 


First Scientific Management Book 


For the past four years Mr. Hoyt 
has been president of the Adver- 
tising Agencies Corporation. This 
corporation was organized during 
the war to conduct the advertising 
for the United States government. 
It has 132 agency stockholders, 
these being practically the same 
agencies as are the members of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. 

Mr. Hoyt is the author of the 
book, “Training for the Business of 
Advertising.” This book was writ: 
ten to give to the person desirous 
of entering the business of adver- 
tising an idea of what the busi- 
ness consisted, and advice as to the 
proper training for successfully en- 
gaging in that business. 

In 1912 Mr. Hoyt published the 
first edition of the book known as 
“Scientific Sales Management.” In 
this book was the first printed rec- 
ord of a recognition that the prin- 
ciples of scientific management as 
laid out by Frederick Taylor could 
with profit be applied to sales man- 
agement. The title of the book, 
“Scientific Sales Management,” 
originated because of the applica- 
tion of the Taylor principles by 
Mr. Hoyt to sales management. 
Over twelve thousand copies of the 
book have been sold. 

Mr. Hoyt’s articles which will 
appear in “Sales Management” 
magazine will bring up to date the 
principles of scientific sales man- 
agement which he described % 
well in 1912. 
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in Winston-Salem, 


In his opening article Mr. Hoyt 
discusses the early days of sales 
management. He points out that 
then there was the type of execu- 
tive who allowed salesmen to run 
their own jobs in their own ways. 
In those days sales managers had 
other jobs and directing salesmen 
was only a minor activity. He 
traces the history of sales manage- 
ment during the softening period 
of about 1918, which was the per- 
iod when salesmen over-estimated 
their ability because orders were so 
easy to secure. Turning to the fu- 
ture, Mr. Hoyt shows the unusual 
possibilities open to the man who 
will make a merchant of himself 
and take advantage of the tools and 
aids now available: 


Other chapters will cover: 

“What Is Scientific Sales 
Management?” 

No executive concerned with 
sales who reads this chapter can 
fail to be benefited from Mr. Hoyt’s 
observations and delineation of the 
principles that underlie the science 
of real sales management. In this 
important installment he shows 
how the final result should be that 
salesmen should earn a. maximum 
wage and that the cost of produc- 
tion be reduced so that the ulti- 
mate consumer gets it for less. 


“The Selection of Salesmen” 

Mr. Hoyt introduces his second 
fundamental as applied to present 
day conditions. Here he takes is- 
sue with the sales manager who 
advocates the four F’s, namely— 
“Find ’em—Feed ’em—Fire’ em— 
Forget ’em.”’ Opinions of a num- 
ber of nationally known sales exec- 
utives are cited and considerable 
space is devoted to the characteris- 
tics to look for in selecting sales- 
men. 


“Training, Teaching and Developing 
Salesmen” 

In this chapter Mr. Hoyt draws 
from a varied personal experience 
stretching over a period of thirty 
years. His recommendations are 
based on facts, for he has proved 
his methods to be right. 

“Judging and Stimulating Salesmen by 
Percentage of Distribution” 

Many highly successful sales di- 
rectors differ as to the advisability 
of setting quotas for their men. 
A mass of statistics has been 


Dallas Forges Ahead 


By general testi- 
mony of mer- 
chants, Christ- 
mas business in 
Dallas is run- 
ning well ahead 
of last year. 


Debits to indi- 
vidual accounts 
in Dallas banks 
to November Ist 
showed a gain 


of more than 


$35,000,000. 


Advertising 
gains in The Dal- 
las News for the 
same period 
reached nearly 
a half-million 
lines. In The 
Dallas Journal 
they passed the 
half-million 


mark. 


Texas’ income from agricultural products alone will 

exceed last year’s total by more than $100,000,000. 

The Dallas market-area is the biggest in Texas ; 
more people, more money. 


DALLAS—THE KEYSTONE MARKET OF THE SOUTHWEST 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


An Optional Advertising Combination 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 
NC 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
Office. cutters—econom- 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 


veneer. 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 
Big savings to you on your letterheads. 


Send for lithographed samples of companies 
whom we are serving. 


100 M or over $1.20 perM 25Mlots $1.45 perM 
50 M lots 1.25 perM 124M lots 1.70 per M 
[Minimum quantity 124M] 


Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 
1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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It’s the 


EXTRA 
Effort that 


Puts It Over 


It’s that extra effort on the part of your 
salesmen — that “one more call today” 
spirit — that pushes up your sales. 


You know that— and we know it — and 


Sales 
Contests 
Made to 
Ring the 
Bell 
EVERY 
TIME 


salesmen. 


we can show you how to put the old spirit 
of “up and at ’em” in every one of your 


HOTTE Sales Contests are proven business 
builders — because they appeal to the 
human side of the man. 
button that makes him “rare to go.” 


They press the 


Attach the coupon below to your busi- 


ness letterhead and send it in. It will 
bring you a story that is MIGHTY 
INTERESTING. 

ee ee eee “| 


GEORGE HOTTE, 
Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DEAR GEORGE:—What can your sales contests do for me? 
Send on your story. 


_— 


te Wm Fletcher Inc, 

can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


IF. your salesmen could show skeptical prospects 
the testimonial letters received from satisfied 
customers—it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Don’t leave testimonial letters and orders 
lying idle in your files—give them to your men 
and increase sales thru their use. 


Write for samples and prices 
AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 W. Adams St. Chicago 


CUT ABOVE 36 acTUAL SIZEW 


Note the Handy Notch for initial if desired. 
Mark the “Ben Day” effect. Observe the 
masterful drawing and you forget that these 
cartoons are stock cuts. But that’s just what 
they are and proofs are yours upon request. 


All Types of ¢ {ove ° 
Cartoons Carman 
55 EAST WACKER DRIVE, Dept.S, CHICAGO 


Drawn for all 
Purposes 


published to sustain the practicality 
of various plans, but when analyzed 
these plans are usually found to be 
effective only in the particular line 
of selling in which the author is 
engaged. In this chapter Mr. Hoyt 
gives specific illustrations that can 
be applied to any selling organiza- 
tion. His ideas on this subject are 
founded on solid experience and in 
a measure are responsible for the 
envious record he has made as a 
sales director. 

“How to Insure Salesmen’s Interest in 

Advertising Campaigns” 

Often a well planned advertising 
campaign loses half of its potential 
effectiveness because salesmen 
have not been “sold” on the value 
of the campaign to them. In this 
installment Mr. Hoyt cites exam- 
ples of successfully intriguing the 
salesman’s interest in publicity for 
the commodity he sells. Having 
met and solved this situation re- 
peatedly, the author has prepared 
a highly interesting article in which 
he shares his valuable experience 
with you. 

In other chapters Mr. Hoyt will 
discuss: 


“Direct By Mail Cooperation With 
Salesmen” 

“How to Standardize the Sales Talk” 

“Dividing Work Between Manage- 
ment and Salesmen” 

“Getting Maximum Territory Cover- 
age From Salesmen” 

“Dangers to Avoid in Sales Expan- 
sion Programs” 

“What Is the Money Value of a 
Prospect” 

“Co-ordinating Available Sales Data 
to Maximum Advantage” 


Gibralter Paper Company 


Moves to New York 


The Gibralter Corrugated Paper 
Company, Inc., following the open- 
ing of its new building in North 
Bergen, New Jersey, has moved its 
plant to that location and its sales 
offices to 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Robbins & Pearson Open 
Dayton Office 


The Robbins and Pearson Com- 
pany, advertising agency of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has opened an office 
in the Dayton Savings Building in 
Dayton under the management of 
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L. L. Roddy. 
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What Advertising Did For 


Spur 


Ties 


(Continued from page 1070) 


sent out to their territories, armed 
with their advertising portfolios, 
plenty of enthusiasm, and the little 
black box. 


Everywhere they went they were 
met with the same question, “Well, 
where’s the little black box we’ve 
been hearing about?” Their cur- 
iosity was soon satisfied. The nov- 
elty appeal, the small expenditure 
necessary for a trial investment, 
the salesmen’s enthusiasm, the 
striking appearance of the tie itself 
and, finally, the advertising cam- 
paign, united to win an order in 
practically every store. The Spur 
tie was successfully introduced; all 
that remained was to hold the 
ground that had been won, which, 
in the light of subsequent develop- 
ments, proved to be no small part 
of the job. 


In the Face of Ridicule 


It was to be expected that our 
success would attract imitators 
into the field, but in addition to the 
usual number of imitators it also 
brought a great many unethical 
practices. Our display cards were 
widely aped. In cases where the 
resemblance was too glaring we 
applied the brakes in the form of 
court orders. Then our construc- 
tion features, on which we had 
been granted three patents, began 
to draw their share of infringers. 
We immediately started entering 
suits in various parts of the coun- 
try, one of which was defended 
and won by us. Even this suit did 
not by any means give us a mon- 
opoly on our pattern, as we are still 
engaged in what promises to be a 
long drawn-out succession of suits. 
The United States, as many read- 
ers know, is about the easiest na- 
tion in the world in which to in- 
fringe a patent. 


Perhaps the biggest handicap we 
have been compelled to face, how- 
ever, has been the intentional, de- 
liberate ridicule hurled against us 
by men high up in the trade, the 
writers on men’s styles and the 
editors of clothing journals and 


columns about what the well- 
dressed men are wearing. They 
have lost no opportunity to call our 
tie a monstrosity and to inform 
their readers that such things sim- 
ply aren’t worn. There have been 
as many jokes coined about the 
ready-tied necktie as about the 
Ford car. 

In the face of this pretty defin- 
itely organized opposition we have 
kept increasing our space in na- 
tional weeklies, daily newspapers 
and business papers, with frequent 
broadsides and other forms of 
trade advertising. We make cer- 
tain, too, that this advertising isn’t 
wasted on our salesmen. Each year 
we give them two distinct climaxes 
to work toward, supporting them 
both by separate advertising cam- 
paigns and designing an expensive 
portfolio each time to sell both the 
salesmen and the trade on the im- 
portance of the advertising we are 
doing. 


The Novelty Element 


Another thing we have done to 
keep the interest of dealers at a 
high pitch has been to change 
styles and patterns frequently. 
Last year we sampled out over 400 
different ranges of silk for Spur 
ties, or better than one every day 
of the year. This not only has had 
the effect of stimulating sales with 
dealers by supplying constant nov- 
elty, but it has given our salesmen 
invaluable ammunition with which 
to bolster up their confidence. 
Style, pattern and color are the 
dominating factors in the apparel 
business today, and the manufac- 
turer who can supply these things 
with continuous changes is the one 
who is getting the business. 

Whenever we prepare a litho- 
graphed cutout we have it done by 
one of the most expensive photog- 
raphers in New York. Then we 
get the salesmen aside and whis- 
per to them just how much one 
cabinet photograph costs, knowing 
that he will take considerable sat- 
isfaction in passing the information 
along to dealers. This is always 


HOTEL 


Cosmopolitan 


DENVER 
COLORADO 


460 Rooms with Bath 
OPENED JUNE 5, 1926 


os ee 


The largest and finest hotel 
in the State 


The leading hotel of Denver 


An address to be proud of 


oe 
Pad 


ad 
oS 


CHARLES F. CARROLL 


General Manager 


The “METROPOLE” is now an annex 
to the ‘S;COSMOPOLITAN” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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HOUSE ORGAN 


— — brought the MERRION & 
WILKINS SHEEP COMMISSION 
COMPANY of Chicago so 
much business that, to quote 
Mr. Merrion, they ‘“‘were 
forced to skip three issues 
because more consignments 
were received than could be 
handled conveniently.” 


A striking but not unusual 
example of the effectiveness of 
“Individually Nameprinted” 
Direct Advertising. 


Write today for samples 
and particulars 


THE CAMPAIGN PRESS 


107 North Market Street 
CHICAGO 
Nameprinting Letters Printing 
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interesting to the dealer, besides 
giving him the impression that this 
display is a little better than any- 
thing he has ever used before. 


During the past five years we 
have kept adding to our sales force 
until now we have fifty-two sales- 
men traveling eleven months of the 
year. Even in the smaller territor- 
ies, these men are making more 
money than any of our original 
eighteen men ever made, and they 
are calling on the trade six times a 
year where formerly they made 
only three calls. 


One of the outstanding features 
of our advertising is the use of 
photographs of prominent person- 
ages, particularly moving picture 
actors. Readers of “Sales Manage- 
ment” will recall the story of how 
one of our salesmen induced 
Johnny Hines, of film fame, to sell 
Spur ties in an Indianapolis depart- 
ment store while attending the 
opening of one of his pictures at a 
local theatre. 


100,000 Dealers for Pabst- 
ett in 10 Months 
(Continued from page 1068) 


bearing on the development of 
sales on the product, and its sub- 
sequent success in a market which 
is known to be high!y competitive. 
Parallel with the extension of the 
consumer market on _ Pabst-ett 
came a demand from other fields, 
and the company began packing a 
five-pound size, and an individual, 
foil-wrapped portion for commer- 
cial use in clubs, hotels, restaur- 
ants, dining cars, and cafeterias. 
Now that the real sales possibili- 
ties of the new product have been 
discovered, quotas have been set 
considerably higher for 1927. A 
sales force which numbered 102 
men in December is being con- 
stantly enlarged, and steady na- 
tional advertising will be reinforced 


The Workman Manufacturing Company 
1206 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: I understand the WORCO 2 in 1 
combined. order blank envelope has doubled 


orders for many concerns. Please send infor- 
mation vn “The Knack of Getting Orders.” 


NAME... oases 


ADDRESS___ ee ___ (3790) 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary be- 
tween $2,500 and $25,000, your response to this 
announcement is invited. The undersigned pro- 
vides a thoroughly organized service, of recog- 
nized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established sixteen years. 


Send only name and address for details. R. W. 
Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 


CHICAGO MANAGER. A PUBLISHER OF 
three class papers of national circulation who 
closed his Chicago office during the war, is 
ready to re-open the Chicago office because of 
the growth and the plans now being developed 
for the extension of the business. The terri- 
tory has been covered to this point by the home 
office. 

Applicants should please 
experience, with age, 
salary expected, etc. 


state advertising 
educational preparation, 
Address Box K-125, Sales 


SALES MANAGER. 
See display adv. on page 1115. 


REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATION—IF YOU HAVE AN 
article of merit, either staple or specialty, to be 
sold to stores, and are not represented in West- 
ern Canada, we could show you a good volume 
of business. Our selling organization has been 
in Saskatchewan for twelve years, consequently 
we have a wide connection. References both in 
the U. S. and Canada gladly furnished. Box 
K-124, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENT-SENSE. AS ONE OF THE OLD- 
est patent firms in America, we give inventors 


at lowest consistent charge, a service noted for 
results, evidenced by many well-known patents 


of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, 
free. Lacey & Lacey, 668 F St., Washington, 
D. C. Established 1869. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


REGIONAL SALES MANAGER—THERE IS 
a manufacturer whose product is of real merit; 
a product that will stand the acid test in its 
particular field; a product, backed by real execu- 
tive sales management, that will yield a substan- 
tial volume. 

For this product there is an unlimited field 
that can be developed by men who have weath- 
ered the storms of depression and have risen 
above the masses of mediocre salesmen. 

The connecting link between the manufacturer 
and men of the type just mentioned is sponsor 
for this advertisement. He is personally ac- 
quainted with any number of battle-scarred vet- 
erans of many years’ field sales experience, and 
can whip a large commission sales organization 
together in a minimum length of time. Twelve 
years of executive sales experience (now age 
39), unquestionable record as builder of sales 
forces on straight commission basis selling to 
dealer trade, principally high-priced specialty 
products. Thoroughly familiar with establish- 
ing distributor-selling organization employing, 
schooling and handling both distributor and his 
salesmen. Reasonable salary and overwriting or 
bonus. Address Box K-123, Sales Management, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


SALESMAN AT PRESENT EMPLOYED IN 
selling custom built bodies wholesale desires a 
change. Preferably a traveling sales position 
with manufacturer. Nine years travel, have 
handled salesmen, Protestant, thirty years old, 
married, with family; owns own home in Chi- 
cago. Details of past record supplied on re- 
quest, no get rich quick schemes. Box No. 
K-127, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an 
idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty 
year old concern desired 50 national repre- 
sentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Mana- 
ger, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for free 
diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge 
Ave., Buffalo. 
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AN FRANCISCO to NEW YORK... 
WHY NOT 


More and more, as facilities grow, the 
business man who travels by wire passes 
those who go by any other means. A long 
distance call knows few limitations of time 
ot distance. It saves the time and energy 
spent in travel and, in minutes, gets things 
done that otherwise would take days. 
Through the Bell System, investing a mil- 
lion dollars a day to develop and extend 
America’s wire communications, the busy 
man can go anywhere and reach almost 
anyone by telephone. 

Are you sure that your various depart- 
ments know the full possibilities of the 
telephone in your business? The road men 
of many concerns, after convincing trials, 


CUBA: 


A San Francisco steel broker found that 
a competitor had stolen a march on 
him by leaving for Cuba, where an im- 
portant purchase of steel was about to 
be made. Shortly before this, he had han- 
dled a transaction with New York by Long 
Distance. So...“Why not Cuba?” He got 
his man in Havana. 


— while the competitor still: had half of 
his journey to go—he clinched the deal. 


In a few minutes 


It amounted to $300,000! 


are using the long distance telephone when 
important information is needed quickly 
Whenever an expensive trip can be saved. 
When a telephone call in advance will 
insure an important appointment. Where 
someone can be interviewed who other- 
wise could not be seen. 

Our Commercial Department in your 
city will be glad to help you investigate 
the usefulness of Long Distance to the 
various departments of your business. In 
the meantime, what important purchase or 
sale is pending that could be closed by Long 
Distance — without leaving your office? 
What distant man or concern would you 
like to talk with, now? . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Buffalo the Wonder City of America 


Business Is Good 
In Buffalo 


Due to its diversified industries and the consequent 
steady employment Buffalo is having a _ satisfactory 
year in practically all lines. The Buffalo Evening News 
is actively participating in Buffalo’s business growth. 


In the first eleven months of 1926 
the Buffalo Evening News carried 


14,349,737 Lines 


Of Paid Advertising 
A gain of 876,068 lines over the same period in 1925 


The net paid circulation of the Buffalo Evening News 
for November was 


148,088 
A gain of 12,320 over November, 1925 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


Marbridge Bldg., New York, N. Y. KELLY-SMITH CO. Tribune Tower, Chicago, III. 


Waterman Bldg., Boston, Mass. National Representatives Atlantic Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“As Others 
See Us” 


N A SURVEY of New York newspapers The New Yorker, 
the recently established and highly successful weekly 
journal of the metropolis, says of The New York Times: 


No one, inside or outside the news- 
paper business, will challenge the right 
of THe Times to be named first in any 
consideration of the metropolitan press. 


It has not the largest circulation, nor 
does it lead in volume of advertising in 
all classifications. It has, however, in 
thirty years under its present ownership 
brought together one of the _ largest 
homogeneous groups of intelligent, well- 
to-do and responsive readers ever won 
by any newspaper. 


Its first function, it conceives, is news- 
giving. Features, opinions, even orders 
for advertising, must give way before 
the pressure of the day’s events. 


No mere parochial or insular stand- 
ard of news suits THE Times. It takes 
the world for its district. And not 
only the visible world, but the invisible, 
for the researches of science into the 
unknown are reported as thoroughly and 
competently as are the murders in Mott 
Street or the mysterious policy of China. 
Explorer and archaeologist, chemist and 
astronomer, bacteriologist and engineer 
—all have learned to rely upon THE 
Times to inform the layman of their 
discoveries, and to tell them what their 
fellows are doing—always accurately, 
with restraint and respect for scholarly 
truth, THe Times is an essential tool 
to the business man, a public document 
to the statesman, a contemporary record 
to the historian, a reference bulletin to 


the shipper, the lawyer, the realtor, the 
financier, an inspiration to the educator, 
and to all other newspaper men an un- 
failing source and worthy model. 


Foresight, energy and enterprise have 
enabled it to tap every spring of news 
in the entire world. Its men range far 
with assignments which are definite and 
yet leave play for individual initiative 
and talent. Skill and decency in train- 
ing and handling men have equipped it 
to present the news with clarity and 
vigor. Courage in the use of space, 
lavishness, at times, but always gov- 
erned by a fit sense of proportion, have 
made it notable for thoroughness and 
balance, each story being stressed for 
what it is worth, no more, no less. The 
human race has never had a newspaper 
so comprehensive. 


Little wonder, then, that THE TImMeEs 
has a daily circulation of the highest 
intellectual quality, rising to 360,000 on 
weekdays and 600,000 on Sundays. Little 
wonder, too, that it enjoy: an advertis- 
ing prestige that is international. 


No advertising campaign is properly 
built in New York unless THE TIMES 
has at least been given thorough con- 
sideration. There are many campaigns 
in which it is not a primary medium, 
but if it is not used, the reason for not 
using it ought to be positive. The bur- 
den of proof is not on THE TIMES; it is 
on the advertiser. 


Che New York Cimes 
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RICHMOND IS A STEADY, PERMANENT, NON-FLUCTUATING MARKET 


Fifth Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 


Se ig 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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History and Romance—Richmond, Va., is the 
Gateway to the South’s wealth. 


Richmond is the seat of the Fifth Federal Reserve 
Bank, and the heart of financial interests to the 


Ts: Gateway to the South in more than 


West and South. Into Richmond from neighboring 
states pours the wealth of their thriving industries, 
and Richmond’s banks lend their strength and their 
funds to the upbuilding of these enterprises. 


Cotton, tobacco, peanuts, grain, cattle, orchards, 
manufacturing and jobbing enterprises—all these in- 
terests, in which are invested millions of dollars, 
are served by Richmond’s banks. 

Largely because of her sound financial strength, 
Richmond’s citizens are steadily employed—in these 
banks and the other industries made possible by 


the Financial Center of the South 


RICHMOND’S BANKS HAVE : 
(as of June 30, 1926) 

Total Capital, Surplus and 

Undivided Profits ....%$ 26,600,000.00 
Total Resources ....... $164,690,000.00 
Total Deposits......... $127,000,000.00 
Average Per Capita 

DPODORIG: 6 csc cee 58% $ 635.00 a 


them. Richmond’s citizens are thrifty, as evidenced 
by the large number and amount of the deposits and 
savings accounts maintained in the Richmond banks. 
This financial strength of Richmond evidences itself 
in the fact that her industries are diversified, and 
seldom subject to depression. Richmond’s living 
costs are low—the second lowest of any City in the 
United States. 

This rich market—enormous capital investments— 
people with ready money to buy the necessities and 
luxuries of life—awaits the news of what you have 
to sell. 

Tell Richmond and sell Richmond through the Rich- 
mond News Leader. It’s the only medium that gets 
into all the homes of this prosperous city and 
vicinity. 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Bldg. Waterman Bldg. Atlantic Bldg. 
New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. B. KEOUGH, ATLANTA, GA. 


Lichmond 
NEWS LEADER 


“ON NEWS LEADER SQUARE” 


Covers Richmond Like a Roof , 


Tribune Tower 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Greetings 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND BEFORE YOU CLOSE YOUR BOOKS 
FOR THE OLD YEAR 
PLEASE CREDIT US WITH THE WISH 
THAT YOUR NEW YEAR MAY BE PROSPEROUS 
AND THAT WE IN SERVING YOU 
MAY CONTRIBUTE TO YOUR 
HAPPINESS AND SUCCESS 


Che Cimes-licaume 


IN NEW ORLEANS 
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[| 2EFORE I joined the commuters I had only a passive interest in oil 
’ burners, electric refrigeration, kitchen cabinets, washing machines, 
paints, wallboard and building hardware. 


Now I have changed—I’m vitally interested. 


In the old city apartment days, we bought a-can of this or a bottle of 
that, at a time. Now we buy ’em by the case. 


No, sir! The wife isn’t going to be caught short handed, when unex- 
pected guests arrive. 


The Wiltons we had in the old flat are going to the Salvation Army 
and I’m being initiated into the mysteries of Lilahan and Sarouk. 


And daily on the train, to and from the city, I overhear earnest discus- 
sion on the relative merits of the Cadillac and Lincoln; brick vs. stucco 
construction; roofing, linoleums, plumbing and weather strips. 


Certainly, being a commuter multiplies your wants, and whets your 
appetite for facts; leads you to weigh and measure the value of things that 
will add to the comfort, convenience and attractiveness of your home. 


I’m one of the 372,000 commuters who daily ride from a suburban 
community to and from Chicago on the: 


Chicago & Northwestern 
Illinois Central 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
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I spend the most leisurely and relaxed 90 minutes of the day en 
route. 


Any manufacturer with a worthwhile product to enhance my appre- 
ciation of my home — add to my comfort, or supply a convenience, can 
get my undivided attention during that 90 minutes. 


It would surprise you to know how economically such manufac- 
turers can hire “Sleepless Salesmen” (16 x 24-inch Suburban car cards) 
delivering a 45-minute “talk” to the most receptive audience in greater 


Chicago. 


VIAWLNE, 


i a4 


CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING CO. 


509 South Franklin Street Chicago, IIl. 
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ANUS could look before and after. So can we. Back- 

ward at fifty-seven years of conspicuous public service 
and national recognition earned and won—forward, 
pledged to live up to the challenge of our past. A great 
newspaper first—and one of America’s outstanding 
advertising mediums. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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How 


GOOD WILL 


~Maintained 


this magazine holds its Good Will. 
Good Will is Good Business for advertisers. 


HE Good Will so gener- 

ously bestowed by women 
on products advertised in 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
is a reflection of the Good 
Will this magazine maintains 
editorially. GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING’S value as an adver- 
tising medium follows its value 
as a magazine. 


Every editorial page, like every 
advertising page, must guaran- 
tee satisfaction. That every page 
will give satisfaction, the ideas, 
suggestions and methods to 
which women look for their 
progress and the advancement 
of their homes, are proved by 
analysis, research and experi- 
ment under true home condi- 
tions before they may appear 
in print. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
as a result, does not present 


Advertisers in GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING have long since learn- 
ed that GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING’S way of guaranteeing every 
advertisement is a sound builder 
of permanent Good Will. That 
women can rely on GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING’S advertis- 
ing pages is Good Business for 
advertisers. 


But this were fruitless if women ' 
could not first place complete relt- t 
ance on GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING’S editorial pages. Guaran- |j 
teed advertisements only conform 
to the standards of honest values 
women find elsewhere in this 


| magazine. 
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itself to women as a magazine 
in the ordinary sense. Rather it 
is a complete and reliable plan 
for conducting the business 
of housekeeping —a plan on 
which women can depend with- 
out reservation. And they do. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


CHICAGO 


ee 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


Why maintained 


Last month one woman wrote: 
“I knew nothing of cookery 
when I married, and I owe all 
of my success to the simple, 
straightforward material in 
your pages. So many women’s 
magazines touch only the high 
spots.” 


To prove how widespread is this 
same Good Will, merely ask 
any woman whose opinion you 
respect: ‘“What has GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING done for 
you?” Recognition of value is 
the reason why over a million 
and a quarter women buy 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
every month—and use it. That 
they do use it is the reason why 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
carries more pages of advertis- 
ing—more accounts—than any 
woman’s magazine. 


For the advertiser, Good Will, 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
and Good Business go together. 


This is the ninth in a Sevies. 
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| the pages of Delineator 
to the dinner tables of 
well-to-do -AMERICA 


t’s but a step, a short step, from the pages 
of Delineator— 
the dinner tables of well-to-do America. 


It’s a step many thousands of women are taking, and more and 
more thousands each month, with— 


Mildred Maddocks Bentley 


Director of Delineator Home Institute. 


From the use of an electric range to the preparation and serving 
of a formal dinner, Mrs. Bentley is offering suggestions, 
both practical and delightful, to thousands and thousands of 
American women eager to receive them. 


You, the advertiser, are invited to take this step with Delineator— 


Directly from its pages to the dinner tables of well-to-do 
America. 


The Delineator Home Institute is part of Delineator’s 
plan to further the Art of Gracious Living 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


S. R. LATSHAW, President 
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COLD FEET! 


—a keen observation by 


FRANK PRESBREY, President, Frank Presbrey Co. 
(quoted by permission) 


many keen executives, whose judgment in most matters is excel- 

lent, will decide to cut down on their advertising appropriation 
when business slows up, and usually this period of hesitancy is most 
prevalent just before the beginning of a New Year. 


“It does not occur to some executives that to get a good running start 
in the New Year means perfection of plans by early January; nor does 
it occur to them that if they do not settle their advertising problems 
and place their orders until the New Year is well under way, their up- 
and-doing competitors have the jump on them and that their sales 
quotas for the year will be accordingly handicapped.” 


66 I’ IS one of the curious features of the advertising business that 


* * * * 


The friendly warning of Mr. Presbrey is particularly 
pertinent when you gain a close knowledge of conditions in 
Connecticut. With stocks depleted by Christmas selling 
and with the prosperity of the masses unabated, the early 
part of 1927 offers excellent opportunities for a successful 
sales campaign. 

Here are two other facts: 90% of Connecticut’s population 
lies within the trading areas of the six cities of Hartford, 
Bridgeport, New Haven, Waterbury, New London and 
Meriden. Easy to cover with salesmen because so close 
together. And particularly easy to blanket with adver- 
tising by using the Connecticut Six-Star Combination. 


SPECIAL DATA ON THIS MARKET GLADLY 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


‘The 


ONNECTICUT 


SIX~ STAR 


OMBINATION 
BLANKETS THE STATE 


HARTFORD COURANT 
BRIDGEPORT POST & TELEGRAM 

NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 


Ohad 


HARTFORD 
* 


WATERBURY 
* 


@ MERIDEN 
NEW LONDON 
@... | 


NEW HAVEN 


BRIDGE POR 


MERIDEN RECORD NEW LONDON DAY 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 
19 West 44th St. 73 Tremont St. 410 No. Michigan Ave. 507 Montgomery St. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
a 
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IN THE 


ALL-DAY 


HOME 


NEWSPAPER” 


New York, 1834 Broadway 


“How”, asked a National Advertiser, “can I get more business 


in suburban New York ,?” 


“I advise you’’, his Sales Manager said, “to make the Sunday 


New York American the backbone of your campaign. It has 


over 50% of the total circulation of all four standard Sunday 


newspapers in the 50-mile suburban territory.” 


ELLING your full quota in New York 
requires reaching volume and quality in 
the suburbs as well as in the city. 


For volume and quality in both city and 
suburbs, let’s look at the Sunday New York 
American’s 1,063,341 copies by districts: 


In Metropolitan New York it sells 724,449 
copies—41 per cent of the total circulation of 
all four standard Sunday newspapers. 


In the 50-mile suburban territory alone, it 
circulates 274,725 copies— 501 per cent of the 
total circulation of ail four standard Sunday 
newspapers. 


And in the three wealthiest suburban buy- 
ing counties in America*, the Sunday New 
York American reaches as many homes as the 
next two standard Sunday newspapers added 
together. 


In all districts of the richest buying market 
in America it dominates. It reaches as many 
families in all income groups, as any million 
circulation—more, proportionately, in the higher 
income group than smaller circulations. 


Overshadowing domination where buying 
capacity is greatest. 


And it reaches these huge numbers of young, 
responsive, buying readers on their day of 
leisure—is read all day by all the family— 
right in the home when and where home pur- 
chases are being discussed. 


That’s why the Sunday New York American 
is called “The Backbone of New York Adver- 
tising”’. 

To reach your market—to sell your product 
—Sunday is the day, the home is the place, and 
the Sunday New York American is the paper. 


Sunday New York American 


“The Backbone of. New York Advertising “4 
SUNDAY A. B. C.— 1,063,341 


*xIn Westchester, Suffolk and 
Nassau Counties, the three 
richest suburban counties in 
America, the Sunday NewYork 
American reaches more than 50 

er cent of the native white 
amilies. 

In these counties there are 
65,180 income tax payers, 115 


Boston, 5 Winthrop Square 


Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. 


golf courses, 133,019 owners 
of passenger cars. 


In the Sunday New York 
American you reach actually 
many more of these people 
than in any other New York 
newspaper—morning, evening 
or Sunday. 


San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 


— 
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Field cooperation in every region 


Lighted pictures will put your ideas across in a big way. Everybody can 
see what you are talking about. Things huge may be shown in a small space. 


Things microscopic may be made to fill the side of a wall. 


Sales Managers’ Service trains salesmen regularly at every dealer’s store alike, according to the 
pattern approved by the central office. It is easy for any representative or dealer to conduct successful 


meetings, making all the points clear and telling the story in a way that gets understanding. 


This method is an entirely new and original means of sending out information to the field in pic- 
ture form. Sales Managers’ Service can reach 100% of the sales force, with rousing sales promotion 


talks pictured to fix your points in the minds of every group. 


We are organized to give a whole-hearted assistance to progressive companies that wish to train 
the retail salesman by a simple, easy method that saves expense. Ten years’ experience in preparing 
picture material for training purposes has highly developed the skill of this organization in producing 


lighted pictures of high quality and exceptional effectiveness. 


Every picture we have ever produced has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam 


Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corporation 


217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 


STILL AND MOTION PICTURES — PROJECTORS — ANIMATED DRAWINGS — SCREENS — SLIDES — SLIDEFILMS 
NEW YORK, 51 EAST 42nd STREET — DAYTON, 787 REIBOLD BLDG. — LOS ANGELES, 827 WEST 53rd STREET 
REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE AT ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 


dg. 
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New ---4 Sunday News 


KLOTOGRAVURE 


iia 


Ps smart space buyer knows that Roto- 
gravure with 1,400,000 plus circulation, at 


$2.50 per agate line, one time rate 
$2.40 on a 5,000 line or 13 insertion contract 


is a bargain counter buy! If you want a year of Roto- 
gravure advertising at the usual black-and-white space 
cost in the most read section of the Sunday newspaper 
with the largest circulation in America—send in that 


contract now! 
THE & NEWS 


New York’s “Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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The OAK 


and the 


MUSHROOM 


In the Fields of Commerce, and 

of Nature, you find them. One 

growing stronger—giving more 

to humanity each succeeding 

year. The other bursting into 

maturity over night, and then 
into hasty oblivion 


An Acorn of ’67 IiN 


A vista in the 
huge Manz 
press-room of 
today—two 
blocks long— 
Operating day 
and night 


Sf Sag apes 
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A section of 
the Engraving 
Department — 
where MANz 
quality engrav- 
ings are pro- 


duced 


N 1867 the original Manz organization 
emerged from its acorn. Year by 
year the business grew—branching out— 
covering a wider field. Wood engrav- 
ings—halftones and zincs—process color 
plates—printing—then a complete creative 
printing and direct advertising service. 
These spread their arms from the parent 
trunk. 


Today, Manz stands as a veteran oak of 
the printing field. Here, under one roof— 
a dozen branches of the printing crafts 
manufacture everything required for the 
complete printed job. Ideas. Copy. Art. 
Engravings. Electrotypes. Typography. 
Inks. Printing and Binding. 


Just as the years add to the strength of 
the oak, so have they amplified the ability 
of Manz to offer the double surety of 
maximum selling power and fine physical 
appearance in printed matter. 


IiNow a Mighty Oak 


ANZ delivers those things demand- 
ed by printing buyers possessed 
of the selling instinct. 


Therein lies the determining factor which 
is deemed an all-sufficient reason for 
placing entire responsibility for complete 


production of printed matter in the hands 
of Manz. 


Manz Selling Ideas are sound. 
Manz Layouts are original—distinctive. 
Manz Copy is selling copy. 


Manz Art, Photography, Engravings and 
Printing —combined in one co-ordinated 
manufacturing process—produce printed 
merchandising presentations of repeatedly 
demonstrated effectiveness. 


For catalogs, booklets, mailing and dis- 
play pieces are built with full realization 
that they must produce sales. And they 
invariably do. 


Four-color process reproductions, from colored photographs 
with separate green background 
Courtesy The Mignon Corporation, New York-London-Paris 


Any Size Job is a MANZ Size Job 


Manz offers two complete services—one 
creative, the other mechanical. One produces 
printed matter complete—from idea to finished 
product. The other undertakes physical pro- 
duction of the finest printed matter it is possible 
to manufacture from materials furnished. 


Ig 


'g 


The Manz Book, ‘‘An Industry Grown Great Through Ser- 
‘ D vice,’ tells the story you want to know. A personalized copy 

will be sent to Printing Buyers, Advertising Managers and 
Agency Production Executives, who will request it on their 
firm's business stationery. 


Personal contact, through our country-wide 
service organization, provides the intimate touch 
which makes the element of distance negligible. 
So, regardless of where you are located, or how 
much you expend for printed matter—remember 
that Any Size Job is a Manz Size Job. 


T 


‘MANZ CORPORATION 


4001-4053 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 


Four-color process reproduction direct from salads 
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IGURES are often impressive; sometimes mis- 
leading. Take circulation figures, for example. 


Circulation in the bulk is impressive. But turn 
the spotlight on that circulation. Is it concentrated 
within a definite market, or is it a far-flung reader 
audience? Is it a home circulation? 


One newspaper in Chicago can. stand the test of 
the most penetrating spotlight. It is the Chicago 
Evening American. 


More than 540,000 circulation—94% of it concen- 
trated within the true Chicago market —and the 
Evening American is the big home newspaper of 
Chicago. 


Certainly some very definite reasons why 
the Evening American should be the 
FIRST BUY in Chicago’s daily paper field 
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EWS and comment about 


if 


The Chicago Tribune, zone 


marketing, advertising, and Chicagoland .... prepared by 
the Chicago Tribune Business Survey. 
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ANOTHER PRE 


“With p 


it, nothing can succeed. 
public sentiment goes deeper than he who 
itutes or pronounces decisions. : 


molds 
enacts sti 


POETRY 


< | 
Some day-to-day philosopher remarked 
that there are no yesterdays in the newspaper 
And added: 
The city editor cleans the spike on his desk 
before he starts for home. T 1 
old stuff when the 


to his 8 A. M. 


business. 


morning 
to the watchman. 


Bur the demise of newspaper effort is not 
There ts a lot of humor and 


}1 
alw ays so sudden. 


ublic sentiment, nothing can fail; 


AND 


“dog watch” 


SIDENT ON 
ADVERTISING 

without 
Consequently he who 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


WHISKERS 


“And no tomorrows.” 


Today's mail is 
Savs good 
relief and good night 
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verse in the daily column of Richard Henry 


Little (officially knownasR.H.L. 
For years choice bits found 
in readers’ scrap. books. 
now these quips and quirks are published the 
annually in the Line Book (From A Line O° 
Type Or Two.) Last year 162,000 Tribune 
- readers bought these books in Chicago. 
year's Line Book comes out the first week in 
Chicago now associates it with 
The print order is 300,000 copies. have one 


sudden death. 
only a refuge 


December. 
Christmas. 

Dick LItTLE iy a 
The a 


was a Japanes pri: 


HERE 


veleran 
companying picture was taken 
soner—captured with 


)which refuses 


But 


—about a score of 


Jap lined up 


them. After being c 
Dick would duck ar 
[his again. The Jap, w 


counte d the second 
back to his original 
100 Jew. 
who always 
spoke as 
J }¢ rior Fs 


? 


moved. 


found 


newspaper writer. sergeants 


when he 


other 


Sunday Tribune circiulat 
id is the Daily Tribune 


war corres pondents 
A Jap soldier had charge of the correspondents 


Eventually the 
It cvas cal led a nervous breakdown. 


in the Jap-Russian 


all nationalities. Each day 
his prisoners and counted 
hecked atone ei id of the line, 
ound in back and get counted 
ith one too many prisoners, 
time, and Dick would slip 
position and the Jap would 


Then he called his sergeant, 


the requisite number and 
sometimes do to their in- 
Jap soldier was re- 


s the largest crowd ever assembled at a football game—more than 110.000 at the 
ARMY-NAVY battle at Soldier’s Field, Chicago. 
you'll have some idea of the 

times this crow 


Multiply this crowd by TEN and 


SEVEN 


ion, 


circulation. 
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In Which a 53 Year-Old Company 
Increases Sales 77 Per Cent 


With Half a Campaign 


Paice 53 vears of business without adver- 
tising, The Union Bed and Spring Com- 
pany (Masterpiece Springs) accepted a plan 
presented by The Chicago Tribune. A. M. 
Steele, sales manager, tells the story: 
‘“*Between April 4th, the first appearance 
of our advertising, and October 1st, we se- 
cured 380 new accounts in The Tribune 
Territory. (As most dealers are exclusive 


in a town, it means the opening up of nearly 
380 new towns in the territory.) On the 


strength of our cam- 
paign, we have gone 
into Nebraska, Ohio and 
Missouri and opened 
up 100 new accounts. 

“We have increased 
the business of our spring 
department 77 per cent. 
We belicve that by the 
end of the year it will be 
greater. 

“We have run 328 
special sales. Last year 
our dealers spent less 
than $500 advertising 


Public Sentiment... Poetry and Whiskers. . 
Slumber Parties... Growth. . 


Nationalitis Deferred ............ Mussolini 


Experience . . 


our merchandise. So far this vear our dealers 
have spent $18,942 advertising our lines and 
hooking up their advertising with our cam- 
paign in The Chicago Tribune. 

“One dealer reports that, hooking up with 
our Chicago Tribune advertising, he sold 177 
springs. A Quiney dealer sold 75 springs in 2 
week. In Jacksonville, our dealer sold 145 
springs ina week. Our Duluth dealer sold 204 
spring in a week 

“We are wholly sold on The Tribune. We 
know we are getting reader interest, although 
our connection with The Tribune is only & 
months old.” 


The Sunday Tribune was the only 
publication used 


The Union Bed and Spring Company use 
full pages in the Rotogravure Magazine 
once a month. 

If vou want further details of this advertis- 
ing success, Write Us. 

* * * 


GROWTH 


“Grow with The Chicago Tribune in 
1926,” we suggested a year ago. Tribune ad- 
vertising gain for the first ten months of 1926 
Was ne arly 7,000 columns—ereater than the 
gain of any other Chicago newspaper. 


* * * 


NATIONALITIS—Deferred 


\ young electrical engineer 
persui sade the bankers to let him take 
over the business, which then was doing 
an annual volume of $400,000, says 
Sales Management. 

“When L first took charge of this 
the young engineer re- 
“T saw that we were selling 


business,” 
marked, 
paint over a large territory for such a 
small concern. My 
strengthen our business right here in 


E 

} 

1 

, 

| Kansas City first, then gradually to 
take up the slack in our sales and dis- 
| as large as when its colume was $400,000 


plans were to 
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tribution in an ever-widening territory. 
Instead of trying to cover more terri- 
tory, we concentrated on our home 
market first.” 

The annual volume has increased 
from $400,000 to $4,500,000. And the 
company haswt yet reached the stage 
where it can profitably sell in a territory 


and the bankers took over the business. 


| 
| 
| 
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* * 
W-G-N, The Tribune’s Radio Station, can 


now put another Feather in its Cap. The 
voice of Mussolini, Europe’s Stormy Petrel, 
was heard in America for the first time on 
December 14th. The lads at W-G-N asked 
the Tribune’s Rome correspondent to arrang 
with Il Duce for an exclusive message to she 
Americans, the Victor people obliged with 
record of the talk and W-G-N put it on the air 
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